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TIE BUTLER FAMILY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 
BY JOHN BLAIR LINN. 


In 1848, when Gen. William O. Butler was the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President of the United States on the ticket 
with Gen. Lewis Cass, Francis P. Blair, Sen., of The Globe, 
published some reminiscences of the Butler Family, which 
furnish the principal material for the follawing sketch of the 
Butler Family of the Pennsylvania Line in the Revolutionary 
War and their descendants. 

Blair himself was of the Blair lineage of Fagg’s Manor, 
Chester County—a race as remarkable over a century ago for 
its profound divines and scholars, its eloquent and impressive 
preachers, as in the present century for its distinctive promi- 
nence in the editorial chair, the cabinet, the halls of congress, 
and upon the field of battle. 

Thomas Butler (father of the family) was born in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, April 6, 172U, and was married there in 1742. Col. 
Richard Butler, Col. William Butler, and Capt. Thomas 
Butler were born in Ireland. The family then emigrated to 
Cumberland Valley, settling at Carlisle, Penna., where Lieu- 
tenant Percival Butler was born, as well as Lieut. Edward 
Butler, the youngest son. 

Vow. vir.—1 (1) 
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Thomas Butler, the father, belonged to the Church of 
England, and was prominent in securing the building of the 
original (St. John’s) Episcopal Church, which stood on the 
northeast corner of the public square at Carlisle. There is a 
petition on file, in the State Department at Harrisburg, signed 
by Robert Callender, George Croghan, Thomas Smallman, 
and Thomas Butler in 1765, “on behalf of the members of 
the Church of England in Cumberland County,” representing 
that they had in part erected a church in Carlisle, but from 
the smallness of their number, and so forth, they were unable 
to finish it, and praying relief; which was granted by includ- 
ing the enterprise in the lottery Act of February 15 of that 
year. 

F. P. Blair relates an anecdote of 1781, when the In- 
dians became troublesome on the frontiers, derived from a 
letter belonging to an old Pennsylvania friend of the Butler 
parents, who brought it with him from Ireland. “ While 
the five sons,” says the epistle, “were absent from home 
in the service of the country, the old father took it into 
his head to go also. The neighbors remonstrated, but his 
wife said: ‘Let him go; I can get along without him, and 
have something to feed the army in the bargain; and the 
country wants every man who can shoulder a musket.’” 
It was doubtless this extraordinary zeal of the family Gen. 
Washington had in mind, when at his own table, surrounded 
by a large party of officers, he gave as a toast, “The Butlers 
avd their five sons.” This anecdote rests upon the authority 
of Gen. Finley, of Cincinnati, who long survived his com- 
rades in arms, and delighted to talk of their martial deeds. 
Gen Lafayette, in a letter still extant in the possession of a 
lady connected by marriage with the Butlers, wrote: “ When 
I wished a thing well done, I ordered a Butler to do it.” 

I. General Richard Butler, the oldest, was recommended 
by the Pennsylvania Convention of 1776 for Major of the 8th 
Pennsylvania Regiment, and was elected by Congress and 
commissioned July 20,1776. He was promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and then, June 9, 1777, was transferred to Morgan’s 
celebrated rifle command, which owed to him much of its 
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high character. The cool disciplined valor, that gave steady 
and deadly direction to their rifles, was derived principally 
from this officer, who devoted himself to the drill of his men. 
Personally he knew no fear. He was by the side of General 
Arnold in the attack on the Brunswicker’s camp at Saratoga, 
when Arnold was wounded. He was promoted Colonel of 
the 9th, and commanded the left in Wayne’s attack on Stony 
Point. Under the arrangement of 1781, he was placed in 
command of the 5th, and assigned to Wayne’s detachment, 
which, after the capture of Coruwallis, was moved to Georgia, 
and only returned after the echo of the last gun of the Revolu- 
tion had died away forever. After the war he was constantly 
employed on public business, particularly in negotiations with 
the Indians; and was commissioner for the purchase of the 
Erie triangle, and so forth. Upon the erection of Allegheny 
County, he was appoiuted Lieutenant of the county and one 
of the Judges of its several courts, and, on the adoption 
of the State Constitution of 1790, became the first State 
Senator from that county. A year afterward, November 4, 
1791, he fell—at St. Clair’s defeat. 

Gen. Richard’s son William died a Lieutenant of the Navy 
early in the war of 1812. Another son, Capt. James Butler, 
commanded the Pittsburgh Blues in the war of 1812, and 

ras particularly distinguished in the battle of Mississinnawa; 
he died in Pittsburgh in April, 1842. Gen. Butler’s daughter 
married Isaac Meason, forty years ago a leading and enterpris- 
ing citizen of Fayette County, owner of the Mt. Braddock 
estate near Uniontown. She was an educated lady of the old 
school, a devoted member of the Episcopal Church, noted for 
her charity, and admired for the dignity of her character and _ 
the rich endowments of her head and heart. She died some 
four years ago, in Uniontown, in the ninety-sixth year of her 
age. 

II. William Butler entered the Revolutionary War as Cap- 
tain in Col. Arthur St. Clair’s Battalion, January 5, 1776, 
and was promoted Major October 7, 1776, serving during 
the campaign in Canada. Upon the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Line he was promoted, September 30, 1776, Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel of the 4th Regiment.’ Shortly after the battle 
of Monmouth he was ordered to Schoharie, New York, with 
his regiment and a detachment of Morgan’s Rifles, to defend 
the frontiers of New York from Indian incursions. Simi’s 
History of Schoharie County gives an interesting account of 
the activity of this command during the winter of 1778-9. 
In June, 1779, he joined Gen. James Clinton’s command, and 
came down the river to take part in Sullivan’s expedition. 
He was the favorite of the family, and was boasted of by this 
race Of heroes as the coolest and bravest man in battle they 
had ever known. When the army was greatly reduced in 
rank and file, and there were many superfluous officers, they 
organized themselves into a separate corps, and elected him 
to the command. Gen. Washington, however, declined re- 
ceiving this novel corps of commissioned soldiers, but in a 
testimonial, of which they were very proud, did honor to 
their devoted patriotism. Ile retired from the service Jan- 
uary 1, 1783, and died in Pittsburgh in 1789, and was buried 
in Trinity Churehyard. 

Col. Wm. Butler had two sons. One died in the navy; the 
other was a subaltern officer in Wayne’s Army in the battle 
with the Indians in 1794. 

III. Capt. Thomas Butler was a student of law in Judge 
Wilson’s office, when, January 5, 1776, he was commissioned 
Ist Lieutenant of his brother William’s company in Col. 
Arthur St. Clair’s Battalion, and October 4, 1776, was pro- 
moted Captain in the 8d Pennsylvania. At the battle of 
Brandywine he received the thanks of Gen. Washington on 
the field, through the commander’s aid Gen. Hamilton, for 
his intrepid conduct in rallying some retreating troops, and 
checking the enemy by a severe fire; and at Monmouth Gen. 
Wayne thanked him for defending a defile in the face of a 
severe fire from the enemy, while Col. Richard Butler’s regi- 
ment made good its retreat. At the close of the war he be- 
came a farmer, but entered the army again as Major in 1791. 

[' For some account of the Colonel of this regiment, Lambert Cadwalader, 
see the Macazing, Vol. VI. pp. 209 et seg.—Ep. ] 
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At St. Clair’s defeat he headed a bayonet charge on horse- 
back, though his leg had been broken by a ball. It was with 
great difficulty that his surviving brother Edward removed 
him from the field. In 1794 he was Lieut.-Col. Commandant 
of the 4th sub-legion at Fort Fayette, Pittsburgh, which he 
prevented the insurgents from taking more by his name and 
threats than by his force. In 1803 he was arrested by the com- 
manding General Wilkinson, at Fort Adams on the Missis- 
sippi, and sent to Maryland, where he was tried by a court- 
martial, and acquitted of all the charges save that of wearing 
his hair We returned to New Orleans and took command, 
but was rearrested. He died September 7, 1805, aged 57. Out 
of the arrest and persecution of this sturdy veteran, Wash- 
ington Irving (Knickerbocker) has worked up a fine piece of 
burlesque, in which Gen. Wilkinson’s character is inimitably 
delineated in that of the vain and pompous General Von 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas Butler had three sons. The oldest was 
Judge Butler; the second, Col. Robert Butler, was Gen. Jack- 
son’s chief-of-staff throughout the war of 1812; while the 
third, William E. Butler, also served in Gen. Jackson’s Army. 


Poffenburgh. 


IV. Percival Butler was commissioned 1st Lieutenant in 
the 83d Pennsylvania, Col. Thomas Craig’s regiment, September 
1, 1777, when he was only eighteen years old. Ie wintered 
at Valley Forge, served in the battle of Monmouth, and was at 
the capture of Cornwallis. Ile went south with Wayne, and 
remained there until the close of the war. He emigrated to 
Kentucky in 1784, and married Miss Hawkins, of Lexington, 
sister-in-law of Col. Todd, who was killed in the battle of 
Blue Licks. He was the only survivor of the old stock when 
the war of 1812 began. He was made Adjutant-General of 
Kentucky, and in that capacity joined one of the detachments 
of troops sent off from that State. 

Percival Butler had four sons: first, Thomas, who was a 
captain and aid to Gen. Jackson at New Orleans; next, Gen. 


! [In disobedience of Wilkinson’s well-known order to cut off queues, with 
regard to which see Dr. Murray’s article hereafter cited.— Eb. ] 
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William O. Butler, who distinguished himself greatly in the 
war of 1812, and was candidate for Vice-President in 1848; 
third, Richard, Assistant Adjutant-General of Kentucky dur- 
ing the war of 1812; and fourth, Percival Butler, a distin- 
guished lawyer, who was not of age to bear arms in the war 
of 1812. 

V. Edward Butler, the youngest of the five brothers, was 
too young to enter the army at the first stages of the Revolu- 
tion, but at an early age was made an Ensign of his brother 
Richard’s 9th Pennsylvania Regiment. January 28, 1779, he 
was promoted Lieutenant, and continued in the army until 
the close of the Revolution, being then, 1783, a Lieutenant in 
the 2d Pennsylvania. He was a Captain at St. Clair’s defeat, 
and subsequently was Adjutant-General of Gen. Wayne's 
Army. 

Of these five brothers four had sons, all of whom, with one 
exception, were engaged in the military or naval service of the 
country during the war of 1812. Of the second generation 
nine at least served in the Mexican War, Maj.-Gen. William 
O. Butler being second in command in the battle of Mounte- 
rey, under Gen. Zachary Taylor.’ 


' Since filing this article for publication I have read Rev. Dr. J. A. Mur- 
ray’s very interesting monograph on “The Butlers of Cumberland Valley” 
in The Historical Register of January, 1883 (Dr. Wm. H. Egle, editor, 
Harrisburg, Pa.). I am at a loss to reconcile Mr. Blair’s statement that 
the three older brothers were born in Ireland, with Dr Murray’s very cir- 
cumstantial account of Richard Butler “taking up land near Conewago, May 
17, 1743,” where the family lived for some time, “subsequently removing to 
West Pennsboro, Cumberland County,” and that all the sons were born in 
Pennsylvania. I suppose Mr. Blair’s account was traditionary, and that the 
Dr. has anchored to the written record. From Dr. Murray’s article I quote: 
Richard, born April 1, 1743; William, born January 6, 1745, died May 16, 
17289; Thomas, born May 28, 1748; Eleanor, born about 1754; Percival, 
born April 6, 1760, died Sept. 9, 1821; Edward, born March 20, 1762, died 
May 6, 1803. Edward G. W. Butler, son of Edward, was Colonel of 3d U. 
8. Dragoons in the Mexican War, and is still living in Louisiana, aged 83 
years. The wife of the latter died in 1875, the nearest relative of General 
and Mrs. Washington. She was a daughter of Lawrence Lewis and Eleanor 
P. Custis.—J. B. L. 

[Mr. Linn’s statement with regard to the place of birth of Richard Butler 
is corroborated in the following article, which follows the family bible.—Ep.} 
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Biography of Gen. Richard. Butler. 


BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL RICHARD BUTLER. 
BY SIMON G2ATZ. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Richard Butler, one of the most distinguished officers of 
the Pennsylvania line during the War for Independence, was 
the eldest child of Thomas and Eliner Butler, and was born 
on the Ist of July, 17438, in the Parish of St. Bridget’s, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

Shortly after the birth of Richard his father emigrated to 
America, and, in the year 1748, settled in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, whence he removed to Mount Pleasant, in Cumber- 
land County, where he engaged in farming. In these places 
the early life ot Richard was passed. 

About the year 1770, Richard and his brother William 
(who, subsequently, attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant of one of the Pennsylvania Regiments) settled 
at Pittsburgh (then a small village) and entered into partner- 
ship as Indian traders. 

During the troubles which, in the years 1774 and 1775, 
grew out of the dispute between Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
concerning the western boundary of the former province, 
Richard Butler warmly espoused the cause of Pennsylvania, 
and took an active part in raising a company of one hundred 
men to sustain the authority of Pennsylvania, and to resist 
that of Dr. John Conolly, whom Lord Dunmore, the Governor 
of Virginia, had appointed commandant of Fort Pitt. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, he entered the service 
of the Colonies, as one of the Agents of the Commissioners 
for the Middle Department of Indians—a position which he 
was peculiarly fitted to fill, by reason of the knowledge and 
experience which he had acquired as a trader with the Indian 
Nations embraced in this department. 

In this capacity he served, with great energy and activity, 
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for more than a year. The services which he thus rendered 
seem to have been highly appreciated by the Continental 
Congress; for, May 16, 1776, that body adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “ Whereas Captain Richard Butler, by 
accepting the office of Agent in the Middle Department of 
Indians, has lost the opportunity of being appointed a Cap- 
* tain in the Continental service; Resolved, That Congress will, 
as soon as possible, compensate for that disappointment to 
him, by some promotion in their service.” 

The promised promotion came quickly. On July 20, 1776, 
upon the recommendation of the Convention of Pennsylvania, 
he was elected, by Congress, Major of the battalion ordered 
to be raised for the defence of the western frontiers. Lis 
active service, as an officer, commenced at this time, and 
lasted until the close of the war. 

By resolution of Congress, passed November 12, 1777, for 
settling the relative rank of the officers of the Pennsylvania 
line, it was ordered that Richard Butler’s commission, as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, should bear date September 28, 1776; 
and on the 7th of June, 1777, he was commissioned as Colo- 
nel of the Fifth Pennsylvania Regiment. 

In the year 1777, when Colonel (afterwards General) Daniel 
Morgan’s famous Rifle Corps was organized, Butler was se- 
lected as its Lieutenant-Colonel. With this corps he partici- 
pated in several sharp actions in New Jersey, and in the 
battles of Bemis’s Heights and Stillwater. At Stillwater 
he had the honor of leading the corps of riflemen against the 
right wing of the British Army. After the surrender of 
Burgoyne, at which he was present, he was ordered to New 
Jersey, with a separate command of riflemen. Soon after he 
was transferred to the command of the Ninth Pennsylvania 
Regiment. At the storming of Stony Point he commanded 
the left column of the American Army. He was with bis 
regiment at the time of the revolt (so called) of the Pennsyl- 
vania line; and, being greatly respected and beloved by the 
troops, was enabled to render valuable assistance to General 
Wayne in quelling the revolt and in allaying the well- 
grounded feeling of discontent which had occasioned it. 
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Garden, in his * Anecdotes of the American Revolution,” 
speaks of Butler in the following terms: * He was, from the 
commencement to the end of his military career, considered 


as an officer of superior talent. Much of the celebrity of 


Morgan’s Rifle Regiment (declared by Gen. Burgoyne to be 
the finest marksmen in the world) was derived from his skill 
in training, and example in leading them to victory.” 

Under the terms of the Resolution of Cougress, passed 
September 30, 1783, providing “* that the Secretary at War 
issue to all officers in the army, under the rank of Major- 
General, who hold the same rank now that they held in the 
year 1777, a brevet commission one grade higher than their 
present rank,” Col. Butler became entitled to the commis- 
sion of Brigadier-General by brevet; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that such a commission was issued to him. 

After the close of the war, Congress elected him one of the 
Commissioners to negotiate treaties with the Six Nations and 
other Indian tribes. Having discharged this duty he was 
chosen Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Northern 
District. 

In the year 1788 he was elected, by the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, Lieutenant of the County of Alle- 
gheny—an office which he held until his appointment as one 
of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas for the same 
county. 

In 1790 he was chosen State Senator for the district com- 
posed of the counties of Westmoreland and Allegheny. 

In 1791, he was made second in command, with the rank 
of Major-General, of the army organized by Gen. St. Clair 
for an expedition against the western Indians; and com- 
manded the right wing of the American Army in the disas- 
trous battle fought on November 4, 1791. “1t was on this 
occasion,” says Garden, in his Revolutionary Anecdotes, 
“that the intrepid Butler closed his military career in 
death—his coolness preserved, and courage remaining un- 
shaken, till the last moment of existence. While enabled to 
keep the field, his exertions were truly heroic. He repeatedly 
led his men to the charge, and with slaughter drove the 
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enemy before him; but, being at length compelled to retire 
to his tent, from the number and severity of his wounds, he 
was receiving surgical aid, when a ferocious warrior, rushing 
into his presence, gave him a mortal blow with his toma- 
hawk. But even then the gallant soldier died not unre- 
venged. Ile had anticipated this catastrophe; and, discharg- 
ing a pistol which he held in his hand, lodged its contents 
in the breast of his enemy, who, uttering a hideous yell, fell 
by his side and expired.” 

Several years after this disastrous battle, Cornplanter, the 
noted Indian chief, returned to Gen. Butler’s widow the 
medal of the Society of Cincinnati, which was on his person 
at the time he was killed; and assured her that her husband 
had not been scalped, nor his body mutilated. 

It is most probable that the battle-field on which the 
General fell became the last resting place of his remains. If 
his grave is elsewhere, its location is unknown. 
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EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
CHIEF-JUSTICE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY LAWRENCE LEWIS, JR. 


Edward Shippen, the third of that name in this country, 
yas the son of Edward and Sarah Shippen.' He was born in 
the city of Philadelphia on the 16th day of February, 1729. 
Of his early education we have no authentic account. One 
biographer, indeed, has thought fit to dwell with compla- 
cency upon “ his attention to his studies, his respectfulness 
and submission to his preceptors, the engaging affability of 
his manners and the propriety and decorum of his general 
deportment.” It is to be feared, however, that much of this 
glowing eulogy should be attributed to the partiality of the 
writer rather than to the merit of his subject. This only 
we are fairly entitled to presume, that, being the son of a 
prosperous merchant and well-known citizen, he enjoyed to 
the full whatever educational facilities the Philadelphia of 
his time afforded. 

In 1746, having reached the age of seventeen years, young 
Shippen entered upon the study of the law in the office of 
Tench Francis, Esq., the most noted counsel then at the Phila- 
delphia bar, whose practice was large and lucrative, and who 
was in the following year appointed to be Attorney-General 
of the Province. 

In such an office it may well be believed that Mr. Shippen 
had an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with the 
practical details of his intended profession. We have his own 
authority for the statement that at some time during this 


[' For a brief genealogical reference to this family, see the Macazinz, 
vol. v. p. 453, and vol. vi. p. 332; and, for fuller information, Mr. Balch’s 
Shippen Papers, and Mr. Keith’s Provincial Councillors of Pennsyl- 
vania.— Ep. | 


? Dr. Charles Caldwell, Portfolzo, 1810. 
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period he drafted with his own hand the first “ common re- 
covery” ever suffered in Pennsylvania,' and it was no doubt 
ky just such practical experience as this that he laid the 
foundation of that extensive and useful knowledge of Penn- 
sylvania precedents for which he was afterwardsso justly noted. 

But, however thoroughly the practical details of a lawyer’s 
business might be acquired in Pennsylvania, there was at 
that time little or no chance for a student to become fami- 
liarly acquainted with the more abstruse parts of his pro. 
fession, the great underlying principles of English juris- 
prudence, and their application to controversies between man 
and man. Books were scarce, and well-trained lawyers few. 
Beside Tench Francis, John Ross and John Moland were 
the only counsel of note at the bar. Nor was the bench 
much better supplied, so that cases were too frequently settled 
according to the untutored dictates of natural justice rather 
than by the fixed and immutable principles of law. It was, 
therefore, determined that Mr. Shippen, having spent two 
years in the pursuit of his legal studies, should complete 
them under more favorable auspices, that he should be entered 
regularly at one of the London inns of court, and by pur- 
suing the course of studies then in vogue should duly qualify 
himself for admission to practice as a barrister. 

With this intent Mr. Shippen in 1748 sailed from Phila- 
delphia. An interesting account of his voyage and arrival 
in London will be found in the following extract from a 
letter written by him to his brother Jose, ih shortly after his 
arrival :— 

“ Lonpon, Feb. 25th, 1748-9. 

Dear Joe . . . You desire that I should give you a par- 
ticular account of my voyage, which I shall do with the 
greatest pleasure, though the narration may not be altogether 
so agreeable as you could wish. For eight days after we left 
the Cap es we had as fine winds and pleasant weather as one 
could possibly desire, in which time we had run to the outer- 
most part of the Banks of Newfoundland, something above 


a third part of our passage; the eighth day, about nine 
o’clock, we had a storm come on from the northwest so sud- 


' Morris’s Lessee v. Smith, 1 Yeates, 238-244; Lyle v. Richards, 9S. & R. 
322-332. 
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denly that we could not possibly get our sails furled time 
enough to prevent the violence of the wind from tearing our 
mainsail and foresail all to pieces. The maintop yard was 
lowered and the sail furled but the fury of the wind drove 
the yard from its proper place quite up to the head of the 
maintop-mast, blew the sail loose and made it stand abroad 
like a vane. We continued in this situation for about an 
hour, without any further damage, when the gale increased 
to such a degree, that we could not by any means keep the 
ship before the wind, but she violently broached to, and we 
must have inevitably gone to the bottom, had not the captain 
very seasonably eut away the mizzen-mast, which brought 
her to rights. Some time after this, the wind raged still 
more and obliged the ship, notwithstanding the loss of our 
mizzen-mast, to broach to a second time, and now we had 
lost all hopes and thought that nothing less than a miracle 
could save us from the impending ruin, The ship lay on her 
beam ends, so that one could sit straight up on her side and we 
expected every moment to perish. The sailors were so dis- 
heartened that they would not work a stroke, but quitted 
the deck, every man but one, and retired to their cabins to 
pray. After lying some time in this melancholy posture, we 
had the good fortune to have our maintop-mast with the 
head of our mainmast blown away; which took away so 
much of the power of the wind over us, that we righted once 
more, and got before the wind and thus we continued, ex- 
posed to the mercy of the winds and seas, till about six 
o'clock in the morning, when we found the storm somewhat 
abating, and, in about two hours afterwards, we had but a 


= 


very moderate gale. But to have seen the havoc that was 
made upon deck and the miserable plight we were reduced 
to from the loss of our sails and masts and the shattered con- 
dition of everything about us would have made men of more 
philosophy than any of us feel concerned, even after the 
abatement of the wind. But, thank God, this terrible storm 
was succeeded by three or four days of very fine weather, 
which gave us time to mend our sails and put ourselves in as 
good a posture for proceeding with the voyage as could pos- 
sibly be expected from people in our condition, yet we thought 
ourselves so unfit to enter into the English channel, that we 
consulted several times whether it was not most proper to put 
into Lisbon to refit. - But the captain’s opinion prevailed that 
we should stand for the channel and put into the first harbor 
in England, in case it should be thick or stormy weather. 
So we proceeded and arrived safe in the Downs the twenty- 
seventh day after we left the Capes. We landed at Deal and 
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took coaches for London, where we have had the pleasure of 
congratulating one other upon our deliverance. . . . Since 
I have been in London I have enjoyed a very good state of 
health and have spent some time in seeing all the curiosities 
of this populous city, which I shall forbear to particularize 
at present. The relation will serve to pass an hour or two of 
our winter evenings when we get together again. 

Give my love to mammy, and tell her I have her often in 
my mind, and wish she could mention anything that would 
be agreeable to her from hence. I should take great pleasure 
in supplying her. 

Remember me kindly to Uncle Billy and his family, Mr. 
Willing and his family, Billy and Jemmy Logan, Tommy 
Smith, and all friends; and, dear Joe, accept my hearty love 
to yourself, and believe me your very loving and affectionate 
brother, 

EDWD. SHIPPEN, Jr.”! 


The London to which Mr. Shippen was now introduced 
must indeed have been a new world to him. The treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had just been concluded, and the town was 
full of the fétes and rejoicings incident to the return of peace. 

As he went down to the Great Hall at Westminster he 
must have seen figures passing and repassing whose memory 
he must have loved to dwell upon in maturer years. There 
turning his steps to the House stalked Mr. Speaker Onslow, 
with ponderous wig and gown, Pelham the prime minister 
of the realm, the uncouth, unwieldy form of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the lithe active figure of a certain late cornet 
of horse, then paymaster-general of the forces, no less a per- 
son than the future Lord Chatham. Here striding in with 
nervous energy was a shrewd Scotchman who, any by- 
stander could have informed him, was the Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Murray, the great Lord Mansfield yet to be. There too 
were Henry Fox and Charles Townshend, and a score of 
others whose names were within a single decade to be coupled 
either with execrations or with blessings by American lips. 

Crossing to the other side of the Great Hall, he no doubt 
saw Chief-Justice Lee in the King’s Ben¢h and Lord Hard- 


' Balch’s Shippen Papers, p. 13. 
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wicke, the father of English Equity Jurisprudence, in the 
marble chair. 

Outside in the streets he beheld the very scenes of which 
Hogarth has left us the imperishable memorials. The gaols 
were full to repletion of Jacobite prisoners. But two short 
years before Lords Kilmarnock, Lovat, and Balmerino had lost 
their heads on Tower Green, and those blackening trophies 
of vengeance empaled on the spikes of Temple Bar must 
often have attracted his eye as he went to and forth from his 
lodgings. 

If he sought the more fashionable part of the town, he 
may have seen Mr. Horace Walpole, or Mr. George Selwyn, 
idly sauntering along to White’s, or in the Park he may 
have met the great Lord Chesterfield, the Duke of Cumber- 
land (Billy the Butcher, as the Jacobites called him), Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague in her chair, or perhaps Mr. Gar- 
rick refreshing himself by a stroll for Macbeth, or King 
Richard the Third, in the evening. 

Notwithstanding the many attractions by which he was 
surrounded, Mr. Shippen did not fail to maintain a lively 
correspondence with his family at home. The following 
letter to his brother-in law James Burd is of interest, both 
on account of the amiable light in which the character of 
the writer is displayed, and the glimpse we catch of the Paris 
of a century and a half ago:— 

* Lonpon, Ist August, 1749. 
Dear J EMMY 

Your kind Fav" via Ireland I received, containing the 
agreeable acct of Sally’s Delivery with the Welfare of her- 
self and little one which demands my hearty Congratulations. 
I sincerely wish the dear Infant may prove a Blessing and 
Lasting pleasure to you both. If you can convey my Bless- 
ing to it by a Kiss, pray give it an hearty one immediately. 
I am highly pleased with your Smoothing-Iron over the 
Disappointment (as you call it) of a nephew. I have at- 
tempted a French Letter to Sally as I suppose she would 
naturally expect one from a Brother just return’d from 
France. If she has time to spare from attending my little 
niece and has not forgot her French I make no Doubt she 
will try an answ' in the same Language. 
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You acquaint me of your acting a play the last Winter to 
the Satisfaction of all Spectators. Iam glad that Spirit is 
kept up, because it is an amusement the most useful of any 
to Young People and I heartily wish it would spread itself 
to y® younger Sort, [ mean School Boys. For I think there 
is no method so proper to teach them Grace of Speech and 
an elegant Pronunciation and withal there is nothing that 
emboldens a Lad and rids him of his natural Bashtulness 
and fear so much as this. I now feel more concern on ac- 
count of the Education of Youth in my own Country than 
everI did. I see how much we are defective in opportunities 
to give them Learning and how much we are excelled by 
those in Europe. As you are beginning to be master of a 
Family there I make no question but Thoughts on this Sub- 
ject frequently oceur to your mind. 

Iam glad to hear that all our Ships that went for Phila- 
delphia this Spring are arrived but Mesnard, and am still 
gladder on your accot that there is a good Sale of Goods. I 
doubt not you will be able to manage your affairs so as not 
to give Cause of Complaint to any gentleman here. 

I am lately return’d from making a short Trip into France. 
I think a man that comes to England to see the World is 
inexcusable in peaceable times if he does not visit that 
metropolis of the polite World. I have been entertained 
with an Ilospitality and Politeness quite answerable to the 
general character of that nation. Paris is a beautiful City. 
The Houses all built with a fine white Stone and covered 
with Slate make a charming appearance. 

The public Buildings exceed those in England vastly, 
especially the Palaces. Versailles is very justly the pride of 
France and admiration of the whole World. Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture and all the Polite Arts flourish greatly 
inthat Kingdom. There is so much Encouragement for these 
things that many People imagine France will in a little time 
be the center of the Arts and Sciences. She increases daily 
and if England is not cautious she may take from us some- 
thing more than the Arts and Sciences. 

I suppose Capt. Stupart will be sail* before this reaches 
you. If not, I desire my compliments to him, and dont 
forget me to all Relations and Friends. Mr. Lardner, Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. Smith, Mr. Trotter & Mr. Kidd are in the num- 
ber of these. Give my Love particularly to Uncle Billy. J 
pray God bless you and am 


Your affectionate Brother, 
EDWD. SHIPPEN, Jr.” 


; Original in possession of Chas. R. Hildeburn, Esq. 
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To return, however, more particularly to Mr. Shippen’s 
career. He had within a month or so after his arrival in 
London been duly entered as a student of law at the Middle 
Temple. The character of his studies and the nature of his 
prospects may be learned by the following extract from a 
letter written by him to his father :— 


“ Lonpon, Jan. 23, 1749-50. 

I have according to your desire visited Mr. Richard 
Penn, who made me very welcome, and yesterday I had the 
honour of dining with him. . . . . Iam sorry that I have 
to inform you that I am disappointed in my expectations of 
being called to the bar at this term; the occasion of it I 
could not possibly prevent. Every student before he comes 
to the Bar is obliged to perform six vacation exercises, three 
candle-light exercises and two new-inn exercises which he is 
not allowed to do alone but must join with another student. 
1 had calculated matters so as to have performed them all 
before the end of this term; but, unluckily for me, the gen- 
tleman who was my companion in the exercises, having some 
engagements in the country, could not attend at the time 
appointed for the performance of one of the vacation exer- 
cises, which obliged me to deter that duty until next vaca- 
tion, so that it will be Easter Term betore I can be possibly 
called, unless I consent to compound for vacation exercises, 
which would cost me near twenty pounds. I know, sir, that 
you expect me to leave England by March or February, 
which makes me at a loss how to act. But Lam reduced to 
the necessity of either returning home without being made 
a barrister, and so making all my expenses at the Temple 
useless, or of prolonging my stay in England two or three 
months. The former I am sensible would not be so agreeable 
to you, and since I have yone so far at the Temple, I believe 
I must stay and see it out and depend on your goodness to 
send me about £30 upon my coming away. According to 
my calculation, that amount, together with the money you 
have already favored me with, and the £20 you order Storke 
to let me have will suffice with frugality to maintain me till 
my departure and detray the expenses of my being called to 
the bar. All that I shall then want further will be some 
£30 or £40 for my gown and tie-wig, a suit of clothes, my 
sea-stores and passage. Easter Term is in May, but I cannot 
take the oaths until about the middle of June, after which I 
shall leave in the first vessel. In the mean time, I hope you 


VoL. vil.—2 
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will furnish me with the money necessary to complete my 
affairs with advantage and to quit England with credit.”! 


He succeeded, however, in completing his studies earlier 
than he had anticipated, for he was duly called and took 
the necessary oaths in the early part of May, and on the 
seventh of that month wrote to his father as follows :— 


“T am preparing for my voyage in Capt. Adams — who 
talks of sailing next week; we have all the prospect in the 
world of an agreeable passage, having a good lot of company, 
a fine ship and the best season of the year.”? 


Mr. Shippen had, according to his expectation, a favorable 
return passage, and almost immediately upon his arrival 
addressed the following letter to his father :— 


* PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1750. 

Hon’d Sir. My Mind has been much employed for about 
a Twelvemonth past about an affair, which, tho’ often men- 
tioned to you by others, has never been revealed by myself, 
and, as I can now no longer bear the anxiety of mind which 
a state of suspense in matters of consequence is always 
attended with, [ must open myself to you and beg your best 
advice and assistance. Miss Peggy Francis has for a long 
time appeared to me the most amiable of her Sex, and tho’ 
I might have paid my Addresses, possibly with success, 
where it would have been more agreeable to you, yet as Our 
Affections are not always in our Power to command, ever 
since my Acquaintance with this young Lady I have been 
utterly incapable of entertaining a thought of any other. I 
know, Sir, your Sentiments of these matters are more than 
usually generous and therefore I can with the greater Confi- 
dence ask your consent in this Affair, especially when I as- 
sure you ’tis the only Thing can make me happy. If I had 
obtained a Girl with a considerable Fortune, no doubt the 
world would have pronounced me happier, but, as in my own 
Notion, Happiness does not consist in being thought happy 
by the World, but in the internal Satisfaction and Content- 
ment of the mind, I must beg leave to say Lam a better Judge 
for myself of what will procure it than they: yet I am not 
so carried away by my Passion as to exclude the considera- 


: 


1 Balch’s Shippen Papers, 17. 
2 Shippen Papers, MS. In the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 
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tion of money matters altogether; without a Prospect of a 
comfortable subsistence, ’tis madness to marry. That Prospect 
I think L have. With a little Assistance in setting out, my 
Business, with Frugality, can’t fail to maintain me, and a 
bare support with one [ love is to me a much _ preferable 
State to great affluence with a Person one regards with in- 
difference. Be pleased, Sir, to let me know your sentiments 
of this affair as soon as. possible. For tho’ I might not press 
iu very speedy conclusion of it, yet I am anxious to know my 
Fate. 
I am Dear Sir Your Very affectionate 
and dutiful Son 
EDWARD SHIPPEN, Junr.”! 


Some difficulties ensued in relation to the marriage settle- 
ments, which were, however, speedily overcome; and the 
engagement of Mr. Shippen to Miss Peggy Francis was in 
the following autumn announced. 

Meantime his natural talents, family connections, and the 
prestige of his London education secured for him a fair share 
of business. In the Docket of the Supreme Court for Septem- 
ber Term, 1750, the following entry occurs :— 

“On the 25™ Sept’ 1750 Edward Shippen Jun" Esq’ pro- 
duced his certificate from the Treasurer of the Middle Tem- 
ple that he is utter Barrister of the Society of that Temple 
which was read.” 


We have some reason also to conclude that shortly after 
this time he was retained in some cases of note. 

On the 22d of November, 1752, Mr. Shippen received the 
appointment of Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court—a station 
of some importance and considerable pecuniary value.’ The 
admiralty court-house in which he now heard causes was 
situated over the market at Third Street at some little dis- 
tance from the other Provincial courts, as though to mark 
the difference of jurisdiction and practice existing between 


' Shippen Papers, MS. - In the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

2 Supreme Court Docket, Sept. 24, 1750, to Sept. 29, 1750, p. 32. 

$4 Penn. Arch. 600; 2 Proud’s Hist. of Penna. 291; Gordon’s Penna. 
628, App.; 8 Col. Rec. 171; Vasse v. Ball, 2 Yeates, 178-182. 
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them.' These advances in wealth and dignity now prompted 
Mr. Shippen to take another and most important step in 
life. He was on the 29th of November, 1753, married to 
Margaret the daughter of his former preceptor Mr. Francis. 
His wife brought him a dowry of £500, part of which he 
expended in extending his library. His father at about the 
same time presented him with a house on Walnut Street in 
which he began his married life.’ 

Meantime his reputation for ability and prudence seems 
to have been steadily and surely on the increase. In April, 
1756, the perpetration of a fiendish Indian massacre in the 
western part of the State had lashed the people into a great 
commotion. An indignant and tumultuous crowd gathered 
at Lancaster clamoring for vengeance and setting at nought 
the efforts of the local authorities to control their passion 
within reasonable bounds. The Governor accordingly, on the 
15th of the month, dispatched a commission to these people 
to persuade them quietly to disperse. Of this commission 
Mr. Shippen was one. Its mediation was entirely effectual, 
for upon its appeal the mob separated at once without further 
trouble.® 

On October 7, 1755, Mr. Shippen was chosen as a common 
councilman of the City of Philadelphia,‘ and on May 27, 
1758, was elected town clerk, and also clerk of the council.’ 
These offices he retained until the Revolution. 

Of the kind of life then led in Philadelphia we catch 
various glimpses in his letters to his father who was then 
Prothonotary at Lancaster. The following extracts are 
selected from a large mass of business correspondence, in the 
main hopelessly dry and unentertaining:— 

“ Jan. 17, 1755. 


As to a Book of Precedents for Writs I know of no such 
things in English. I have an exceeding good one in Latin 


' 1 Forum, 264, note. 

2 Letter, Edw. Shippen, Jr., to his Father, Sept. 14, 1753. Shippen 
Papers MS., in Collection of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 

3 7 Col. Rec. 93. 4 Minutes of Common Council, Oct. 7, 1755. 

5 Minutes of Common Council, May 27, 1758. 
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called Oficina Brevium, but as I have daily occasion for it I 
cannot possibly spare it out of my office, besides it is a 
science to understand the Law Latin. I cannot/think you 
have any sort of occasion for such a Book, as the Lawyers 
whenever they want a writ of a special nature draw it them- 
selves.” 

“April 8, 1756. 

The sore throat has run through the whole town; many 
have had it very dangerously. The way of treating it that 
is most successful is to bleed very freely upon the first symp 
toms appearing, to use a Gargle of Sage Tea, Lloney and 
Vinegar, to take strong purging Pills, if the Throat is well 
enough to let them down which mine was not, so that I was 
obliged to put up with liquid purges. If there is like to be 
a gathering which will break or require to be lanced, leave 
off the Purges and the vinegar out of the Gargle and wait 
the event, taking warm diluting drink and keeping the parts 
very warm. Relapses are brought on with the very least 
cold.” 

“ March 30, 1758. 

The Doctor (William Shippen) has been at Princeton 
these 2 months; he has inoculated great numbers there for 
the small pox. The President, Mr. Edwards, died ; otherwise 
he has been very successful.” 

“Oct. 9, 1760. 

I have enquired at all the Booksellers’ shops for Garth’s 
Metamorphoses and Trap’s Virgil, but can get neither. I 
had Ovid’s Metam. translated into English verse by several 
Hands in two volumes, which I would have sent you, but can 
find only one volume. . . . I have got your clothes from 
Cottringer. Jerry Warder promises to have your Hat done 
to-morrow and so does your Joyner the Table and the Box. 
. . . [formerly had Dryden’s Virgil in English verse. 1 
thought you had it.’ 

Like most Americans of his time Mr. Shippen was ex- 
tremely proud of the prowess of the Provincial troops, and 
it was with singular interest that he watched and recorded 
every occasion when they won the laurels of the day. “ The 
New England Men,” he wrote to his father on March 13, 
1755-6, referring to their services in Acadia and about Lake 
George, “ are now esteemed the champions of the American 


' Shippen Papers MS., in Collection of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
2 Ibid. 5 Ibid. * Tbid. 
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World.’ “ Bradstreet your countryman,” he writes again 
on Sept. 15, 1758, after the gallant capture of Fort Frontenac, 
“has done bravely. Saying Provincials are worthless troops 
won't go down, now; and the story that the repulse at 
Carillon was owing to the backwardness of the irregulars, 
won't be believed in England when they hear that an Ameri- 
‘an, With about 3000 Provincials marched into the very heart 
of an enemy’s country and took a Fortress which is the very 
key to all the French settlements on the Lakes.’” 

But, notwithstanding these natural sentiments of pride, 
Mr. Shippen like many others of peaceable and conservative 
disposition looked with horror upon the widening gap 
between the colonies and the mother country. Keenly alive 
to the tyranny to which he in common with his countrymen 
was subjected, he could see no remedy, which, in his estima- 
tion, was safe, and most particularly deprecated the making 
of a resistance which it seemed to him must inevitably prove 
futile. He thus writes to his father, concerning the inso- 
lent and overbearing conduct of General Braddock relative 
to the supplies for his expedition :— 

“ PurtapeLputa, March 19, 1755-6. 

The Governor has laid before the Assembly a most alarm- 
ing letter from General Braddock, which charges them in 
strong terms with faction and disaffection . . . and lets them 
know that he is determined to obtain by unpleasant means, 
what it is their duty to contribute with the utmost cheerful- 
ness. The Assembly know not how to stomach this military 
address, but ’tis thought it will frighten them into some 
reasonable measures, as it must be a vain thing to contend 
with a General at the head of an army, though he should 
act an arbitrary part; especially as in all probability he will 
be supported in everything at home.” 

An additional incentive for entertaining these sentiments 
was afforded him by his appointment on September 24, 1765,* 
as Prothonotary of the Supreme Court, an office which does 


! Balch’s Sh7ppen Papers, 34. 
2 Shippen Papers, Collection of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 


3 Balch’s Shippen Papers, 35. 
4 Martin’s Lists in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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not seem to have been inconsistent with the discharge of his 
judicial duties, and which certainly did not prevent his at- 
tending to the details of a rapidly growing practice. 

The next year came the news of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, a measure which afforded Mr. Shippen sincere joy as 
promising to effect a reconciliation between the colonies and 
the mother country. The news arrived in Philadelphia on 
April 6, 1766, and he thus concludes a letter to his father of 
that date: “I am stopt short with the joyful news of the 
Stamp Act being repealed. I wish you and all America 
joy.” 

In 1770 Mr. Shippen suffered a great decrease in the 
amount of revenue which he derived from his judicial posi- 
tion. His remuneration consisted entirely of fees levied upon 
the various suitors, and of course was increased or diminished 
in proportion as the business was abundant or scanty. In 
this year Jared Ingersoll received the appointment of Com- 
missioner of Appeals in Admiralty, and accordingly set up a 
tribunal which seems to have been of co-ordinate jurisdiction 
with the Vice-Admiralty Court, and to have drawn away 
most of the causes from it.? 

On December 12, of the same year, Mr. Shippen had, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of being nominated as a member of the 
Provincial Council,’ a station in which he served the Prov- 
ince faithfully for nearly five years, as the minutes of that 
body will show. 

The renewed troubles with the ministry in England were 
now viewed by Mr. Shippen with increasing apprehension 
and distress. As far as can be ascertained he took no part 
in any of the popular measures on behalf of the colonial 
“use. Quietly discharging the routine of the offices which 
he held, he preferred to stand aloof from the scenes of ex- 
citement about him and to await the event of the collision 
between the colonies and the mother country which now 
seemed every day more imminent. One curious result of the 


! Shippen Papers, Collection of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
® Martin’s Lists in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
3 9 Col. Rec. 704. 
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discontinuance of the use of tea by the American people is 
noted in the following extract from a letter to his father :— 
“ April 20, 1775. 

Peggy has searched every Shop in town for a blue and 
white China Coffee Pot, but no such thing is to be had, nor 
indeed any other sort that can be called handsome. Since 
the disuse of Tea great numbers of People have been en- 
deavoring to supply themselves with Coffee Pots. My 
Brother, having no Silver one, has taken pains to get a China 
one, but without success.”? 


At length the Revolution came, bringing with it a train 
of evils to all those who were unfortunate enough to enter- 
tain opinions like Mr. Shippen’s. He was of course at once 
deprived of his offices and dignities, nor did the troubled 
nature of the times and the great mercantile and financial 
depression and distress allow him much opportunity to con- 
tinue the practice of his profession. Mistrusted by the 
authorities of the State, he was by order of the Supreme 
Executive Council placed on his parole to give neither suc- 
cor nor information to the enemy, and was bound with 
sureties not to depart further than a limited distance from 
his home “I intended to have visited you this summer,” 
he writes to his father on July 12, 1777, “but the Test Act 
stands in my way.’* The following very interesting letters 
to his brother-in-law, Jasper Yeates, express clearly his 
political views during the early stages of the war:— 

“19th Jan’y 1776. 

Dear Sir, I inclose you the bill for your settee and chair 
which Mr. Fleeson thought it necessary to accompany with 
an apology on acct of its being much higher than he gave 
Mrs. Shippen reason to expect it would be; he says every 
‘material which he has occasion to buy is raised in its price 
from its scarcity and the prevailing Exorbitance of the 
storekeepers. 

I thank you for the trouble you have taken about Tush 
and Crawford. If I donot find a safe opportunity of sending 

* 


1 Shippen Papers, MS., in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
2 11 Col. Rec. 269. 
$ Shippen Papers, in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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up Tush’s bond before your next Court I shall do it then. I 
find the practice of taking securities in silver dollars is be- 
coming common. The Trustees of our college as well as 
other people have done the like and I dont find it is like to 
give any uneasiness. 

The repulse our troops have met with at Quebec, with the 
death of Montgomery and the loss of all Arnold’s men give 
us but little reason to expect a reduction of Canada this 
winter. However, the Congress have ordered five or six 
regiments to be sent there immediately. We have had Lord 
Drummond with us for about a fortnight. He left England 
in September, and was so much with Lord North and others 
of the administration before his coming away, that he appears 
to know all the designs of the ministry respecting America. 
He has had many free conversations with several gentlemen 
of the Congress since his arrival, and I hope with some effect. 
He tells us the ministry see the destructive consequences of 
the present contest in its fullest light and are extremely de- 
sirous to have an end of it, that they would gladly receive 
any proposals from America which had the least tendency 
to produce an accommodation, and would even dispense with 
forms and receive them from the Congress, but that they 
apprehend the loss of America unless they make vigorous 
etforts next summer, which they will most certainly do. He 
thinks that before any blow is struck terms will be held out 
by the General which will be mild, but, if not accepted, any 
Exertion is to be dreaded. Ile advises the Congress to send 
gentlemen over immediately to treat, as the surest means both 
to preserve their own consequence and to serve America, as 
he thinks it probable the Colonies may divide about the pro- 
priety of accepting the terms which will be offered when the 
Army comes over, in which case the Congress will be in 
danger of being forsaken. Whatever the Congress may do I 
dont find any disposition for sending over persons to negotiate. 
I am told, however, a majority are for moderation, but how 
long this will last is uncertain, as every unlucky event in- 
flames and every successful one elates. 

A Book called Common Sense, wrote in favor of a total 
separation from England, seems to gain ground with the com- 
mon people; it is artfully wrote, yet might be easily refuted. 
This idea of an Independence, tho’ some time ago abhorred, 
may possibly by degrees become so familiar as to be cherished. 
It is in everybody’s mouth as a thing absolutely necessary in 
case foreign troops should be landed, as if this step alone 
would enable us to oppose them with success. A Gentleman 
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of some weight in the Congress told me, he wished some of 
the country committees and other public bodies would some- 
how or other signify their disapprobation of an Independence 
as a step that would strengthen the bands of the advocates 
for a reconciliation in the Congress. Iam told the Conven- 
tion of Maryland are about something of that sort, and you 
must have observed the instructions of the people of New 
Hampshire to their delegates in the Provincial Congress run 
in the same strain. 

My Best love to Sally and all the family. 

Iam D* Sir 
Y’ Very affectionate Hble Serv. 
JASPER YEATES, Esa. EDW. SHIPPEN, Jr.” 
“11th March, 1776. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your favor of the 19™ Febry inclosing £29-7-0 
for Mr. Benezet. . . . . The dullness of business obliges 
one to think of collecting ones demands in order to keep 
ones receipts upon an equality with the current expenses of 
Housekeeping. 

Since the Resolution of the Assembly to increase the num- 
ber of members I find some of the leading men of your 
county are very anxious that you should be one of the new 
members to be elected the first of May. . .. . There is 
certainly a design on foot to reduce the affairs of this pro- 
vince to as great a state of anarchy as will put us on a level 
with some of the colonies to the Eastward; it therefore seems 
the part of every good citizen to afford a helping hand to 
support our tottering constitution. The scheme of the Con- 
vention was principally to get Andrew Allen and a few other 
good men removed from the Congress; they have stood forth 
and dared to expose the designs of the cunning men of the 
East, and if they continue members of Congress will prevent 
this province from falling into their favorite plan of Inde- 
pendency. This will probably be a summer of events, and, if 
you can think it any way consistent with the good of your 
private affairs to go into the Assembly for this year or at 
least till the first of October, I believe it would be very agree- 
able to all your friends, both here and in your own County, 
who all think that at this time you may be particularly use- 
ful. You, however, can judge better for, yourself than any 
other person. 

i am D* Sir your very affectionate humble Serv‘ 
EDW. SHIPPEN, Jr.” 


! Original in the possession of Chas. R. Hildeburn, Esq. —* ‘Ibid. 
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As the war went on Mr. Shippen found his position in 
Philadelphia growing more and more disagreeable. He 
finally, therefore, withdrew with his family to his country 
place near the Falls of Schuylkill, and remained an impas- 
sive spectator of the great public events transpiring around 
him. How he thought and felt at this period is most gra- 
phically set forth in ‘the followi ing extracts from letters to his 


father, written by him in the early part of the year 1777 :— 
“ Jan. 18, 1777. 

Your condition with regard to the income of your offices 

is to be lamented, and the » ‘only consolation you can have is 
that everybody else is in the same situation. How long 
matters may thus continue cannot be known, yet I think 
another summer must necessarily show us our fate. If the 
war should continue longer than that, we are all ruined as to 
our estates, whatever may be the state of our liberties. .... 
The scarcity and advanced price of every necessary of life 
makes it extremely difficult for those who have large fami- 
lies, and no share in the present measures, to carry them 
through, and nothing but the strictest frugality will enable 
ustodoit. . . Ilive near the Falls of Schuylkill, a very clever 
retired place, yet am in daily apprehension of every house in 
town being filled with soldiers, which has been the fate of all 
which have been left empty. In order to prevent this I now 
go to town almost every day, that [ may be seen in and about 
my house, which is constantly opened every day, and has all 
the appearance of being inhabited, and is really lodged in 
by two or three women every night. By this means I hope 
to escape the mischief. .. . . . I have lately had an affliction 
of another kind. My Son } Neddy was sent on an errand by 
his master into Jersey, w here he staid longer than his busi- 
ness required. In order to avoid being pressed in the militia 
service, when General Howe had advanced as far as Trenton 
and it was thought he was making his way to Philadelphia, 
Neddy was prev ailed upon by Johnny, Andrew and Billy Allen, 
to go with them to the British army, which he accordingly 
did, and was civilly received there by General Howe and the 
British officers. His companions soon after went to New 
York, and Neddy remained at Trenton. When the attack 
was made on the Hessians there, he was accordingly taken 
wrisoner by our army and carried, with others, to General 
Vashington, who, after examining his case, and finding that 
he had taken no commission nor done any act that showed 
him inimical, very kindly discharged him, and he is now 
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with us. Though I highly disapproved of what he had done, 
yet I could not condemn him as much as I should have done, 
if he had not been enticed to it by those who were much 
older, and ought to have judged better than himself.”! 
“March 11, 1777. 
The complexion of the times is still bad. I know not 
when there will be any alteration for the better. I mean that 
peace (the most desirable of all human conditions) seems at as 
great a distance as ever. General Howe in all probability will 
be in Philadelphia in a month or two, having been reintorced 
(as it is said) at Brunswick, and General Washington’s army 
in no condition to prevent him, but his coming to Philadel- 


phia will only be the introduction of all the calamities of 


war in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia will be as a place be- 
sieged by the American army, and the country will be laid 
waste by the two contending parties. In this dreadful situa- 
tion of affairs Iam at a loss to know how to dispose of my 
family. Advantages and disadvantages present themselves 
by turns, whether I determine to remain in Philadelphia or 
remove to a distance. Your situation is better; you are 
already at a distance from the seat of war, and may remove 
still further if necessary, yet no situation is actually exempt 
from the possibility of danger. We must make the best of 1. 
I presume your office will get into other hands. . . In these 
times I shall consider a private station as a post of honor, 
and, if I cannot raise my fortune as high as my desires, I can 
bring down my desires to my fortune; the wants of our 
uature are easily supplied, and the rest is but folly and care.”? 


When the British took possession of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Shippen returned with his family to town, and was on terms 
of intimacy with many of the officers of the British army. His 
daughters, particularly the youngest, were much flattered 
and admired, and were considered among the chief belles of the 
place. Their father, it is true, declined to allow them to 
attend the “ Meschianza” after all their preparations were 
made; but this, there is reason to believe, should be attri- 
buted to a just feeling of shame on his part at the indelicacy 
of the costume in which they were expected to appear, rather 
than to any unwillingness to allow them to take part in the 
festivities of an enemy. 


! Balch’s Shippen Papers, 254. 2 Ibid. 256. 
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When the Americans again took possession of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Shippen remained in town. He now found it, 
however, with his straitened means, very difficult to sup- 
port the expenses of his family. All kinds of foreign mer- 
chandise were almost out of the market, or if for sale only at 
ruinous prices. On July 3, 1778, he writes to his father :— 


“T have sent you by Mr. Yeates half a dozen pounds of 
chocolate, but I am afraid it will be very difficult to procure 
Madeira wine at any price; the only pipe I have heard of for 
sale was limited at eight or nine hundred pounds . . . There 
is no such thing as syrup, the sugar bakers having all dropped 
the business a long while. It is possible after some time 
there may be an importation of French molasses; if so, I 
will try to get you some.”! 


And again on December 21, of the same year, he writes to 
the same correspondent :— 


“T shall find myself under the necessity of removing from 
this scene of expense, and I don’t know where I could more 
properly go than to Lancaster. The common articles of life, 
such as are absolutely necessary for a family, are not much 
higher here than at Lancaster; but the style of living my 
fashionable daughters have introduced into my family and 
their dress will, I fear, before long oblige me to change the 
scene. The expense of supporting my family here will not 
fall short of four or five thousand pounds per annum, an ex- 
pense insupportable without business. . . . I gave my daugh- 
ter Betsy to Neddy Burd last Thursday evening, and all is 
jollity and mirth. My youngest daughter is much solicited 
by a certain General? on the same subject ; whether this will 
take place or not depends upon circumstances. If it should, 
I think it will not be till spring. What other changes in 
my family may take place to forward or prevent my re- 
moval from Philadelphia are still uncertain.”* 


These plans, however, he was destined never to carry out. 
When peace was once more established, and the independence 
of the United States assured, there was at once an imperative 
necessity for honest and capable public officers; and so uni- 


' Balch’s Shippen Papers, 266. 
[* Benedict Arnold,whom Miss Shippen married the following April.—Eb. ] 
3 Ibid. 268. 
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versal was the regard and respect in which Mr. Shippen was 
held, that, notwithstanding the sentiments he had entertained 
during the Revolution, he was, with the general approbation 
of the community, called once more to assume the judicial 
chair. 

On May 1, 1784, he was appointed President Judge of the 

Yommon Pleas of Philadelphia,' an office in which he so con- 
ducted himself as to give the public every cause for satisfac- 
tion. 

On September 16, 1784,? he was appointed Judge of the 
High Court of Errors and Appeals, for which office he duly 
qualified on September 21,3 and which he retained until the 
abolition of the Court. 

But the remuneration derived from these offices was small. 
For the latter he was paid but a pound a day for every day’s 
actual attendance in court, and we know that between the 
time of his appointment and the 3d of October, 1785, he re- 
ceived in this way but £59.‘ Ile thus writes to his brother 
Joseph about his affairs on New Year’s day, 1785:— 

“T am not yet absolutely settled in my future plan of liv- 
ing. They have put me into an office which yields me com- 
paratively nothing, and I cannot afford to continue in it un- 
less some allowance be made. The matter is before the 
Assembly, who seem willing to do something ... I have 
the strongest assurances that it shall be pushed at the next 
meeting of the Assembly. Should it fail, 1 must betake my- 
self again to my practice . . . it being impossible to support 
a family in this expensive city without some profitable busi- 
ness. ’”® 

In the autumn of 1785, he consented at the solicitation of 
his friends to be nominated for the office of Justice for the 
Dock Ward of Philadelphia. The following is the account 
of the election which he wrote to his brother Joseph :— 

“ Oct. 2, 1785. 

The inhabitants of this district have seen fit to elect me 
a magistrate, tho’ without my solicitation or even wish to 


1 14 Col. Rec. 103, 1 Dall. 76. 2 14 Col. Rec. 207. 
3 Td. 210. 4 16 Col. Ree. 534. 
5 Shippen Papers MS., in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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accept it; but, as I found an earnest desire in the people to 
choose some person who might be of use in the magistracy, 
and also to set an example to the other districts in future, I 
was prevailed upon to consent to their running me in the 
Ticket, and though a strong interest was made very early in 
favor of a Mr. Dean, a Militia Colonel, yet the Gentlemen of 
the Ward turned out so very generally, that I was elected by 
a great majority of votes. Tho’ I dislike the business and 
know it will be burthensome, I shall, however, undertake it 
in Expectation that, having been in this instance the choice 
of the people, I may be in the way of something more to my 
mind.” 


On October 3 he was duly commissioned,? and on the fol- 
lowing day received an appointment as President of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Oyer and Terminer.® 
Both these positions were, however, so irksome to him, that 
on November 20, 1786, he presented his resignation from 
them both,‘ which was duly accepted on the 5th of the fol- 
lowing December.® 

Judge Shippen at this period lived on the west side of 
Fourth Street near Prune, and kept up apparently an estab- 
lishment of some pretensions. Like many other Pennsylva- 
nians of his day, he was a slave-holder. He writes to his 
brother Joseph on September 17, 1790:— 


“T have some thoughts of parting with my black man 
Will; he is my coachman, but not so careful as my other 
servant ; he is, however, sober, and I believe tolerably honest, 
and a strong healthy fellow, who can do a variety of work; 
his greatest fault is being rather an eye servant. ... As I 
believe you are in want of help, I would let you have him, 
either to buy or hire, or, if you would like to have him some 
time on trial, [ would have no objection. I think his age is 
about 32. He cost me £100. You may have him for half 
that sum.” 


So satisfactorily did Judge Shippen discharge the duties of 
his office in the Common Pleas, that on January 29,1791, he 


' Shippen Papers MS., in Library of Mist. Soc. of Penna. 

* 14 Col. Rec. 548. 8 Id. 549. 

* 15 Col. Rec. 130; 11 Pa. Arch. 91. 5 15 Col. Rec. 138. 
® Shippen Papers MS., in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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was made an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State,’ an office in which he so conducted himself as to win 
still more respect and confidence from the community. The 
following letter to his brother-in-law Jasper Yeates, in refe- 
rence to the Whiskey Insurrection, shows the liv aly interest 
which he took in public affairs :— 


“ Philadelphia, 6th August, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 

The alarming Conduct of the Inhabitants of the Western 
Counties seems to reduce the general Government to the 
Dilemma either of risking a civil Commotion by the use of 
an armed force, or of submitting to the subversion of the 
Law and of Course to the prostration of the Government of 
the United States. In this situation the President has con- 
ceived the design of sending some respectable Commissioners 
to meet the inhabitants at a general meeting, which it seems 
is called by themselves on the 14th of this month, there to 
represent to them the dreadful consequences of their per- 
severance and to urge them to a Submission to the Laws, on 
promises of an amnesty for what is past. I have been asked 
whether I thought you would consent to be one of those 
commissioners, some confidence being placed in your nego- 
tiatory talents, as well as in the general good opinion enter- 
tained of you in that County. All that I could say was that I 
knew in general your good wishes in favour of the Support 
of the general Government, and that I did not doubt, if it 
could at all consist with the situation of your private affairs, 
you would not hesitate to contribute to a work of such 
magnitude, especially if rome associates were made agreeable 
to you. On this idea Mr. Bradford has consented to be one, 
and I believe Mr. James Ross of Washington is expected to 
be the third. Iam requested to represent. this matter to your 
consideration by letter. There certainly has not been a 
Crisis when the Exertions of every influential Citizen could 
be so useful—no less perhaps than saving the effusion of 
some of our best blood. 

I am Dear Sir 
Your Very affectionate friend & hble Servt 
Hon’ble Jasper Yeates, Esq. EDWD. SHIPPEN.” 


In 1799, Chief-Justice McKean was elected Governor of 
the Commonwealth. He was perfectly acquainted with 


1 1 Yeates, 7. 
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Judge Shippen’s talents and ability. He, therefore, appointed 
him Chief-Justice in his own place,' an honor which the re- 
cipient’s long and faithful services in the Province and Com- 
monwealth undoubtedly merited. Judge Shippen continued 
in office until the latter part of the year 1805, when feeling 
the infirmities of age creeping upon him he resigned, and 
on the 16th of the following April (1806) suddenly and quietly 
died.? 

The Philadelphia newspapers of the succeeding day con- 
tained the following paragraph. 

* On Tuesday, 15 April inst., Died suddenly the Hon. Ed- 
ward Shippen, late Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in the 78th year of his age. At a meeting of 
the gentlemen of the Bar of Philadelphia, Jared Ingersoll, 
Esq.,in the chair,it was unanimously resolved that the Gentle- 
men of the Bar will attend as mourners the funeral of the 
late Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania, the Hon. Edward Shippen, 
and that they will wear crape on the left arm for thirty days, 
us a testimony of the respect they bear to his memory.—Hor. 
Biyney, Sec’ry.” 

He was buried at Christ Church Burying Ground, but with- 
out tablet or slab to mark the spot. By his will* he nominated 
his sons-in-law, Edward Burd and Dr. William Mellvaine, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Lea, as his executors, and divided his 
property with marked fairness among his surviving children 
and grandchildren. 

Of the political views of Chief-Justice Shippen enough 
has perhaps already been said. That he opposed the separa- 
tion from England is without doubt true, but in this he re- 
sembled many others whose interests or disposition prompted 
them to abhor change. It should, however, in this connec- 
tion, be remembered that he was never accused or suspected 
of any positive act of disloyalty ; and it is believed that the 
minutest scrutiny into his actions or correspondence will fail 
to substantiate such a eharge. 


' Martin’s Lists in Library of Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
2 1 Binney, Fly Leaf. 
$ Dated April 1, 1785; admitted to Probate, April 25, 1806. Registered 
at Phila. in Will Book 1, page 479. 
VoL. vir.—3 
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As a lawyer, Chief-Justice Shippen was without doubt 
“ natient, discriminating, and just.” To his pen we owe the 
first law reports published in Pennsylvania.!| Unhappily but 
few of his decisions have been handed down to us verbatim. 
As far as can be judged at the present day, they evince a 
thoroughly careful and practical cast of mind. Not so replete 
as the opinions of his great successors, Chief-Justices Tilgh- 
man and Gibson, with the more abstruse learning of the pro- 
fession, they intimate a most familiar and protracted ac- 
quaintance with the practical details of business, the forms 
of writs, nature of process, ete. ete. 

“Chief-Justice Shippen was a man of large views,” said 
Chief Justice Tilghman, and one “for whom I always enter- 
tained a most affectionate regard.’”* “ Everything that fell 
from that venerated man,” said Judge Duncan, “is entitled 
to great respect.”* He was indeed, just such a judge as the 
State required—of some ability, great experience, and un- 
doubted integrity. Of his personal character, it is at this 
late day difficult to speak intelligently. Tle was a lover of 
literature outside the realm of his profession, and was sufli- 
ciently interested in the cause of general education to be at 
one time a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania.’ In 
his relations to his family he was punctilious in the discharge 
of filial and fraternal duty. As to his own household, it 
may be remarked that his old housekeeper, Molly Cobb, who 
had lived with him many years prior to his death, was of 
opinion that “it ought to be wrote upon his tombstone that 
he was a good purwider for his family.” His manners are 
said to have been austere and his disposition unyielding. 

3ut it should be remembered that the qualities which best 

hefit a judge are often those least calculated to win and 
retain popular favor and esteem. The best extant portrait 
of Chief-Justice Shippen is that by Gilbert Stuart, now in 
the possession of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 


% 
1 1 Dall. 30. 2 Walker v. Bamber, 8 S. & R. 61. 
3 Lyle v. Richards, 9S. & R. 332. 4 Id. 366. 
5 Austin v. Trustees of U. of Pa., 1 Yeates, 260. 
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THE NAME GWYNEDD IN WELSH HISTORY. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


[Designing to write a history of Gwynedd, a township of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, since its settlement in 1698 by immigrants from 
Wales, I have thought it worth while to devote some inquiry to the origin 
of its name. It was that of their native region, endeared to them by many 
ties of association. The settlers of the “ Welsh Tract” west of the Schuylkill 
had already commemorated Merioneth, Haverford, and Radnor; those who 
came later into the interior of Montgomery (then part of Philadelphia) 
County had in mind the more comprehensive designation. They were hus- 
bandmen from the hill country of North Wales—chiefly, if not entirely, 
from Merionethshire and Denbighshire—and, looking back to the places 
they had left, they found a name for the new home in that of the old one. 
The Kymric pride of patriotism and tenacity of association were showy in 
the choice. ] 


Gwynedd was for a long period the name of a portion of 
the region of Britain occupied by the Welsh. Given by 
them, and belonging strictly to their language, the name 
existed and was definitely known both in Wales and without 
for at least seven hundred years. In that time many of the 
most prominent and able of the Welsh leaders were identified 
as princes or so-called kings of Gwynedd ; and from the days 
of Rhodry Mawr, or Roderick the Great, in the middle of 
the ninth century, a political supremacy over the whole of 
Wales was claimed for and to some extent enjoyed by 
Gwynedd. 

Upon the maps of Britain which are now constructed as 
presenting the completest results of historical inquiry,' the 
northern portion of what we now call Wales is designated 
from about 600 A. D. down to the closing years of the 
thirteenth century as Gwynedd. This was the stronghold of 
the Welsh. In it were concentrated a considerable part of 


' See, for example, those in Green’s History of the English People, and 
his Making of England. 
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the Kymry people, descendants of those Britons who faced 
Cesar on the shores by Deal, when, half a century before 
Christ, he crossed from Gaul to invade their island. It is, 
in fact, the wildest portion of “ Wild Wales.” Enclosed 
within the bent arm of the Dee, the fastnesses around the 
base of Snowdon were naturally, as they are in fact his- 
torically, the last refuge of the Britons against the relentless 
pressure of invasion, first Angle then Norman, which came 
upon them from their eastern border, and fastening upon 
southern and central Wales, left them, at last, nothing but 
these rocky recesses in the north.’ There, it may be said, 
was the seat of the most persistent British spirit. Not more 
intense, perhaps, than that which marked portions of southern 
Wales, it was better situated for resistance. In the halls of 
Aberffraw (in Anglesey), Gwynedd’s last capital, the bards 
sang to the end praises of their heroes, and fanned with their 
tales of old prophecy the spark of national feeling which 
kindled into a flame—though but for an instant—so late as the 
days of Glendower. In these fastnesses, shadowed by Snow- 
don, lingered latest that patriotic dream, born of the vehement 
Kymrie temper, and fed by the vivid Kymric imagination, 
that still the time would come when some heroic chief— 
doubtless great Arthur, awakened from his sleep in Afalon, 
and wielding again his magic Excalibur—would restore the 
liberties of “the ancient isle of Britain,” reclaiming to the 
last foot of eastern sands by the Thames mouth, where first 
the invaders’ keels touched, the ground that, inch by inch, 
in eight hundred years of conflict had been unavailingly fed 
with the blood of its defenders.? 


' “Tt hath been,” says Sir John Price, as edited by Humphrey Lloyd, 
speaking of Gwynedd, “a great while the chiefest seat of the last kings of 
Britain, because it was and is the strongest country within this isle, full of 
high mountains, craggy rocks, great woods, and deep valleys, strait and 
dangerous places, deep and swift rivers.” Woodward, in his History of 
Wales (London, 1850-52), remarks that “the pride and the glory of the 
Kymry has been that last retreat of British independence, the principality 
of Gwynedd.” 

2 In Gwynedd, in the fastnesses about Snowdon, Llewellyn (second of the 


name conspicuous in Welsh history, Llewellyn ap Griffith) made his last 
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But, though the name of Gwynedd belongs so distinctly, 
for so long a time, to the northern part of Wales, there was, 
apparently, a greater Gwynedd than this before 600. Inthe 

rague chronicles of that time, for a half century or more, we 
hear of British chiefs—sometimes called kings, sometimes 
named by other titles—who, as they fought against Anglo- 
Saxon encroachment in the north of England, ruled over a 
Gwynedd that extended northward from the Dee’s mouth 
across the Mersey and up into the lake and mountain region 
which is now Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 
For such a union of British power, including part or all of 
the present Wales, and that northwestern part of England 
just described, the city which we now call Chester, the 
Caerlleon on Dee, of the Britons, was the natural capital.’ 

To this larger district the king or prince known as Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, whose name stands out in the chronicles about the 
middle of the sixth century, appears attached. The theatre 
of his action seems to have been more in northwestern Eng- 
land than in Wales. He was resisting that advance of the 
Angles which came across Yorkshire, from the place of their 
descent upon the coast, about the mouth of the Humber. 
The Britons in his time had been forced by the pressure of 
invasion into the three natural strongholds in the western 
side of their island. In the extreme south they had been 
driven into the long point of land—the shores now of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall—which form the Cornwall 


struggle with the overwhelming force of Edward J. Failing there, his 
death shortly after ended finally—except the episode of Glendower—the 
effort to maintain Welsh independence. The eldest son of the English king 
became then, in fact as in name, Prince of Wales. 

! Chester was the Deva of the Roman itineraries, otherwise Castra Le. 
gionum, in which name we see the origin of that which it now bears. There, 
where two of their great roads crossed, the Romans had placed a legion, 
the famous Twentieth, and hence the British called it Caerlleon Vawr, or 
Caerlleon ar Dyfyrdwy—‘“ the Camp of the Legion on Dee.” Strongly 
fortified during the Roman period, commanding the crossing of the ways, 
and furnishing a key to the two regions of the greater Gwynedd, the Britons 
must have regarded it,as the Romans had done, as a place of the greatest 
military importance. 
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peninsula, and, when A. D. 577 the West Saxons under Ceawlin 
defeated them at the great and decisive battle of Deorham,! 
these Britons were cut off, by their enemies’ hold upon the 
Severn, from connection with those who held the middle re- 
gion north of that river. This region above the Severn—the 
Wales of our day—was then called by the Saxons North Wales, 
and so appears on the maps which represent that time, for 
the Cornwall region was known as West Wales. The third 
stronghold was that of northwestern England, the “ Lake 
Country” of our later time, and from it the Britons joined 
hands with allies still farther in the north, along and beyond 
the Clyde. 

Confining ourselves to a view of the greater Gwynedd that 
included, as has been said, part or all of modern Wales, and 
most of the modern “ Lake Country,” it will easily be seen 
how this hinged upon Chester, and how, when the Saxons 
cut through to the sea’s edge upon the west by the capture 
of that city (probably about A. D. 613, under A&thelfrith), 
they severed the Britons of the great central stronghold 
from those in the northern one, and so divided Gwynedd. 
Precisely who had made the fight against the Saxons after 
Maelgwn’s time is uncertain. But before the victory of 
Ethelfrith, Gwynedd had been boldly and fiercely defended. 
Its territory, says Green, besides embracing the bulk of the 
present North Wales, pushed forward, by its outlying fast- 
ness of Elmet,’ into the heart of southern Deira.4 In Elmet 
the Britons long held their rude homes. By the Welsh 
chronicle, which, though it must be quoted with great cau- 
tion, may be, after all, as trustworthy as that of Saxon or 
Angle, there followed Maelgwn Gwynedd, in direct succes- 
_sion, father and son, Run, Beli, Cadvan, Cadwallon, and Cad- 
walader. These were “Kings of Gwynedd,” or, as Welsh 
authority says of the last three, “ Kings of Britain ;” they 


' Deorham was a village northward of Bath, on hills overlooking the 


Severn. ® 
2 The Making of England, p. 232 (New York, 1882). 
3 The wooded region north of ‘‘ The Peak” of Derbyshire. 
« The Saxon Deira was a large part of the present Yorkshire. 
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were at any rate chiefs who headed the British struggle. In 
A. D. 589, when the kingdom of Deira had been overrun by 
its Bernician neighbors, it was to the protection of a king 
of Gwynedd that the sous of A’lla, the Deiran king, then just 
dead, fled for protection.' 

That the Britons did lose their hold at Chester in A. D. 6138, 
byavictory of Aithelfrith,we accept on the authority of Green. 
The chronicle of the Welsh, known as that of Caradawg of 
Llangarvan avers that this (Chester) “chief city of Vene- 
dotia” was taken by Egbert the Saxon about A. D. 883, having 
“hitherto remained in the hands of the Welsh.” It may be 
that the possession of Aithelfrith was not made permanent, 
and that, again falling for a while into British hands, the 
city was a second time taken in Egbert’s day. But it does 
not seem that after the close of the sixth century there was 
anything of the kingdom or principality of Gwynedd north- 
ward from the mouth of the Dee, and this is what chiefly 
concerns the present inquiry. We may remark only how 
natural it was, so long as their passage from the one region 
to the other was kept open by the possession of Chester, that 
the Britons of Wales and those of northwestern England 
should have been bound together in some rude form of 
national unity. For the two regions are very similar natural 
fastnesses ; the crags and glens southwest of the Dee find 
their counterpart in the wild scenery northward of the 
Mersey. While Cader-Idris and Snowdon rise in the one 
region, and through the deep clear waters of Bala the current 
of the Dee flows unchanged and unmingling,? in the other the 
Scawfells, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw lift their heads above the 
charming lakes of Cumberland. Two such regions, easily de- 
fensible, nearly adjoining, and inhabited by a kindred people, 
were natural allies at the least. 


! History can never forget the kingdom of Aflla, for thence it was that 
there came to Rome as slaves those blue-eyed, fair-haired youths whom 
Gregory saw and stopped to inquire about, as he passed through the mar- 
ket-place of the Eternal city. ‘“ Angels, not Angles,” he exclaimed as he 
viewed them, and departed to organize his work of Christianity in Britain. 

? Such is the old and familiar tradition ; let us at least respect its age! 
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This Gwynedd is easily recognized by the name itself. 
For Gwyn-edd means The White Land. In the symbolism 
of patriotic association the white meant, doubtless, the pure, 
the beautiful, the untaken, the virgin land; but in the snows 
that crowned Snowdon and Ielvellyn another reason might 
be found for the name. Gwen is a favorite Welsh name for 
2 Woman—corresponding to Blanche, as belonging to a light- 
haired fair-skinned beauty. The white stoves that inclosed 
“*the place of session,” in Welsh law, were the “ meini gwyn- 
ion.” In the Lake of Bala a famous white fish is known as 
Gwyniad.' In fact, the word gwyn or gwen will be continu- 
ally met with in Welsh, and has always the same significance 
—to be white, pure, unsullied. Justice, patriotism, the 
beauty of fair women, the sunny heights of the unconquered 
mountains, the recesses of the unravaged home of the Kymry, 
all were represented in the adjective. 

Taking Gwyn, then, as the root, the termination edd has 
simply the significance of a land, a region, a country. The 
pronunciation of it is not edd, as in English, but eth, the th 
soft, as in “with.” Gwen-cth may therefore be assumed as 
the name spoken, and its significance, the white or fair land.? 

Returning to that Gwynedd which was but the northern 
third of what we now know as Wales, it may be said that 
between A. D. 613, when A®thelfrith took Chester, and the 
time of Rhodry Mawr, about A. D. 843, little is known con- 
cerning it geographically, and nothing in the chronicles of 
its feuds and wars is of importance to this inquiry. But 
Rhodry Mawr, when he died in A. D. 877 divided all Wales 


' Oddly enough, and quoted as part of the proof that some part of the 
American Indians are of Welsh descent—probably come from Madoc’s voy- 
azes in the twelfth century—there is a salmonoid fish (Corogonus fera) in 
the waters of British Columbia, with silvery scales, closely resembling that 
in Bala, and its name, as given by the natives, is the Quennat. 

2 It need hardly be said after this explanation, that while Gwynedd 
means the same thing as North Wales, in the sense that both names were 
long applied to the same region of country, they have,no other relationship 
whatever,‘and no other similar meaning. What the Kymry called Gwynedd 
the English knew as North Wales, till geographically the designations 
became interchangeable. 
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amongst his three sons, and named definite boundaries for 
their territories. In the north he gave Gwynedd to his 
eldest son Anarawd, and he ordered that Merfyn, the Prince 
of Powys, the middle division, and Cadelh, of Deheubarth, 
the southern, should, with their heirs and successors, acknow- 
ledge the superior sovereignty of Anarawd. These divisions 
long continued to have a practical and actual existence ; for 
four hundred years they were regarded: and they still have, 
as a basis of historical and descriptive method, a certain 
acknowledged importance.! 

In this division by Rhodry Mawr, “Gwynedd,” says Sir 
John Price, “had upon the north side the sea, from the river 
Dee, at Basingwerke, to Aberdyfi, and upon the west and 
southwest the river Dyfi? which divideth it from South 
Wales [Dehenbarth, Prince Cadelh’s possession] and in some 
places from Powys Land. And on the south and east it is 
divided from Powys, sometimes with mountains and some- 
times with rivers, till it come to the river Dee again.” 

The same authority describes Gwynedd as “of old time” 
divided into four parts—the island of Mén (Anglesey), Arfon 
(Caernarvon), Merioneth, and “Y Berfedwlad, which may 
be Englished the inland or middle country.” Substantially 
these four divisions were Anglesey, the whole of Caernarvon, 
nearly all the present Merioneth, the greater part of Denbigh- 
shire, and all of Flintshire, except a small section. It would 
include rather less than a third of the area of modern Wales. 

It is not germane to the present purpose to trace the his- 
tory of the Gwynedd over which Anarawd was left the ruler. 


1 This division of the kingdom, tending to divide its strength in the face 
of the Saxon enemy, the Welsh chroniclers much lament; but it was ac- 
cording to the general tenor of the Welsh system, which required, as in the 
gavel-kind of the old English law, a distribution of the father’s possessions 
among his children. [‘‘' The custom of gavel-kind,” says Blackstone, “ is 
undoubtedly of British origin.”—Eb.] 

2 By looking at the map these lines will be easily followed, and the de- 
scription is inserted for that purpose, but the points of the compass given 
are misleading ; the sea lay on the west, as well as the north, and the Dyfi 
(Dovey) could only be fairly described as bounding on the south and in part 
on the southeast. 
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It figures, however, as hus already been stated, in all the 
chronicles of subsequent Welsh struggle. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, Owain Gwynedd made himself a name equal to that of 
Rhodry and Maelgwn, though inferior, perhaps, to that of 
the two desperate and heroic Llewelyns. And it was Madoc, 
son of Owain Gwynedd, who, as Welsh authority claims, 
crossed the Atlantic to the American Continent, more than 
three hundred years before the caravels of Columbus sailed 
out from Palos. It would be useless to enter the well-beaten 
field wherein the claims of Madoc have been disputed, but it 
is enough to say that some of these claims are in modern 
time accepted as probably true. That Madoc was a real per- 
son, the son of Owain Gwynedd, that he sailed from Wales 
in one or two voyages about 1170-72, and that he bore away 
into the Atlantic westward “by a route leaving Ireland on 
the north,” is conceded. But what land he reached, if any, 
and whether any descendants of himself and his company 
have ever been found, either in North or South America, are 
questions quite beyond settlement;' in the Welsh Triads 
themselves Madoe’s second and final voyage is accounted one 
of “The Three Losses by Disappearance” sustained by “The 
Isle of Britain.” 

In the Triads we may find abundant allusions to Gwynedd. 
In those that are historical and geographical, as well as those 
that refer to “the social state” of the Welsh, the name fre- 
quently appears. “There are three courts of country and 
law—one in Powys, one at Caerleon-on-Usk, which is that of 
Glamorgan and Deheubarth, and one in Gwynedd.” “The 
court of country and law in Gwynedd is constituted of the 
lord of the commot (unless the prince himself be present), 
the mayor, chancellor,” ete. There were “three invading 
tribes that came into the Isle of Britain, and departed from 
it,” one of these being “the hosts of Ganvel the Gwyddel 
[Irishman] who came to Gwynedd, and were there twenty- 


' For an estimate of the importance now assigned te Madoc and his voy- 
ages, see Bryant’s History of the United States. The various speculations 
have assigned his landing place, settlements, and descendants to nearly the 
whole east coast of the American continent from Canada to Patagonia. 
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nine years, until they were driven out by Caswallon, the son 
of Beli.” Of “the Three Primary Tribes of the nation of the 
Cymry,” the Gwyndydians, the men of Gwynedd and Powys 
formed one. Rhun, who was the son of Maelgwn and the 
first of “the Three Fair Princes of the Isle of Britain,” 
reigned over Gwynedd, it is said, from A. D. 560 to A. D. 586. 
Cadavael, the son of Cynvedw, in Gwynedd, is recorded as one 
of “the Three Plebeian Princes of the Isle of Britain,” and he is 
handed down in disgrace by another Triad as having inflicted 
one of the “Three Heinous Hatchet Blows” that caused the 
death of Iago ap Beli, the sovereign of Gwynedd. 

The poetry of the bards, much of it inspired amongst the 
hills of northern Wales, and relating to events that had oc- 
curred there, makes Gwynedd and those associated with the 
name repeatedly a theme. Owain Gwynedd is celebrated by 
numerous bards, and Llywarch of Powys, singing the bravery 
of a Powys prince (about A. D. 1160) calls him “ Gwynedd’s 
foe.” Madog, the voyager, was a favorite subject: the Prince 
Llywelyn is referred to in the verse of Llywarch, a bard, as 

“The lion i’ the breach. ruler of Gwynedd,” 
and as the 
“ Nephew of Madog, whom we more and more 
Lament that he is gone.’ 
Meredydd ap Rhys (about A. D. 1440) says:— 
“ Madog the brave, of aspect fair, 
Owain of Gwynedd’s offspring true, 
Would have no land—man of my soul !— 
Nor any wealth except the seas.” 

Elidir Sais, who wrote in the thirteenth century, and was 

one of the earliest Welsh composers of religious verse, says:— 
“ The chieftains of Deheubarth and Gwynedd,! 
Pillars of battle, throned have I seen.” 

And Einion ap Madog ap Rhawaid, in a eulogy upon 

Griffith, the unhappy son? of Llewelyn the Great, says :— 


' The rhythm places the accent on the second syllable, as it should be. 

? His brother Davydd treacherously took him prisoner, and Henry III. 
kept him in the Tower of London, in attempting toescape from which he was 
killed. 
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“The eagle of Gwynedd, he is not nigh. 
Though placable, he will no insult bear ; 
And though a youth, his daring horsemanship 
Fastening on him the strangers’ wondering eyes.” 


And one more stanza, by an author whose name is not pre- 
cisely given in the authority here quoted, runs thus :— 


“ Gwynedd! for princes gen’rous famed—and songs, 
By Gruffydd’s son' unshamed 

Thou art; he, hawk untamed, 

Is praised where’er thy glory is proclaimed.” 


' The second Llewelyn. 
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REPORT OF THE COURT-MARTIAL FOR THE TRIAL 
OF THE HESSIAN OFFICERS CAPTURED 
BY WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, 
DECEMBER 26, 1776. 


TRANSLATED FROM A GERMAN COPY COMMUNICATED BY FREDERICK KAPP, 


[In the spring of 1782 a court-martial was held at Cassel for the trial of 
the officers who were captured by General Washington’s army at the sur- 
prise at Trenton, December 26, 1776. This body of Hessian officers con- 
sisted of Lieutenant-Colonel Bretthauer, Major Maltheus, Captain Brubach, 
and four subaltern officers of Rall’s regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Scheffer, 
Major von Hanstein, Captain Steding and eight subaltern officers of the 
Lossberg regiment, Captain von Biesenrodt and seven officers of the 
Knyphausen regiment, and Lieutenant Fischer of the artillery. It will be 
seen that the blame was all thrown upon Colonel Rall, the commanding 
officer, and Major von Dechow, a field officer of the Knyphausen regiment, 
both of whom were wounded, and died in the village of Trenton. It does 
not appear that General Sir William Howe, who ordered the long chain of 
weak cantonments through Jersey, was spoken of at the court-martial as in 
any way responsible for the defeat of the Hessian contingent. Five years 
after the surrender it was quite easy for the German War Commission to 
report the misfortune as due to the two officers who lay in bloody graves in 
the quiet churchyard on the Delaware.—Wi.t1am S. Stryker. ] 


Serene Hianness ! 
Most gracious Prince and Lord! 

The War Commission graciously confirms the complete 
acquittal by the court-martial of the surviving officers of the 
Trenton surprise, deferentially agreeing with the court that 
its sentence should be published in the Gazettes, and also 
that free permission to carry new colors should be granted, 
such being, though not requisite to the sentence, in accordance 
therewith ; and moreover, both in reference to errors in the 
trial, and as concerns the premature announcement of his 
own opinion to the court by Auditor Lotheisen, the War 
Commission will in its own time give the requisite in- 
structions. 

Testantibus Actis. On the 13th Dec. 1776, by the order 
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of the English General Grant, several regiments were en- 
trusted te Col. von Donop’s command, winter-quarters being 
assigned them in Trenton and its neighborhood. Thereupon 
Col. von Donop occupied the designated positions, and on 
the 14th Dec. 1776, Col. Rall entered Trenton with the hon, 
regiment of Alt-Lossberg, Knyphausen’s and his own, with 
the artillery belonging thereto, with troopers and twenty 
English cavalry, making in all an effective force of about 
1200 men. But instead of protecting his position by re- 
doubts, as instructed by Col. von Donop in person, and after- 
wards through Captains Pauli and Martin, he only posted a 
few detachments and picket-guards. Even in Trenton he 
permitted the companies, with their entire equipments, to 
remain over night at the alarm-posts, and later each regi- 
ment in turn. On the 20th Dec. Col. Rall made a request of 
both Brigadier-General Leslie at Princeton, and Major-Gene- 
ral Grant at Brunswick, that, on account of the distance be- 
tween Trenton and Princeton, a detachment of 200 men 
should be stationed at Maidenhead, the enemy’s position 
threatening to interrupt communication between the two 
places. He received in return the answer that this was unne- 
cessary on account of the insignificant number and wretched 
condition of the enemy. Col. Rall, however, thinking this 
opinion of the state of affairs to be without foundation, 
strengthened the patrols in the vicinity of Princeton, whilst 
continuing to occupy Trenton. In the mean while several 
American officers in disguise presented themselves to him, 
and, under ‘pretext of soliciting protection, spied out all his 
preparations. The 25th Dec., the day before the surprise, the 
main picket on the Pennington road was attacked and six men 
were wounded. Major von Dechow, prompted by this, advised 
Col. Rall to send the baggage to the Grenadiers. Col. Rall 
answered, “ Fudge! these country clowns shall not beat us.” 
Still he sent Lieutenant Wiederhold to strengthen the before 
mentioned pickets, and placed troops over night at the 
alarm-posts. Major von Dechow, on the other hand, who on 
26th Dec. should have made his round two hours before day 
with two cannons and the needful forces, omitted this, not- 
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withstanding the anxiety which he had expressed the day 
previous, and Col. Rall likewise on the same morning slept 
until half-past seven o’clock, whilst the enemy and the picket 
to which Lieutenant Wiederhold had been sent were firing 
at each other. Brigade-Adjutant Lieutenant Biel, of the 
honorable regiment of Alt-Lossberg, reports that, between 
five and six o’clock and again at half-past seven, finding the 
Colonel sleeping, he hesitated to rouse him and announce the 
approach of the enemy. He arranged, however, in the mean 
while that forces from the main-guard should be sent to the 
picket. On his return he found the Colonel in his dressing- 
gown at the window, and to Colonel Rall’s question, “ What 
is the matter? What is the matter?” he replied, “ lave you 
not heard the firing?” Whereupon the Colonel rejoined, “ I 
will be there directly.” Meanwhile upon the approach of 
four battalions of the enemy (the whole body amounting to 
from five to eight hundred men) Lieutenant Wiederhold 
withdrew under a steady fire, and waited before the town 
until the regiment marched out. As the enemy had by this 
time with their cannon and howitzers gained the heights of 
Trenton, Englehard and Fischer, lieutenants of the artillery, 
directed their cannon sharply upon them; but the loss of 
eight gunners and five draft-horses prevented further use of 
the cannon, and the officers were compelled to retire. After 
the loss of the cannon Rall’s regiment withdrew from the 
well-contested posts, yet with great hurry and disorder, 
through both the other regiments. While the Adjutant 
Ensign Kleinschmidt repaired this confusion as much as 
possible, Colonel Rall, with his own and the Lossberg regi- 
ment, attacked the town, already advantageously occupied 
by the enemy, covering his flank by Major von Dechow and 
the Knyphausen regiment. This regiment was thus obliged 
to separate itself from the others, and to march with the 
Lossberg cannon, of which, however, one piece was sunk in 
the morass, to the bridge, in order to hold it, but so much 
time was lost in endeavoring to recover the sunken piece, 
that before the regiments reached the bridge both ends of it 
were in the hands of the enemy. As Colonel Rall was 
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forced by the pressure of the opposing troops to give up 
Trenton, and in the conflict received a fatal wound, the com- 
mand fell upon Lieutenant-Colonel Schaefer. He was truly 
disposed to fight his way through, with the Lossberg and 
Rall’s regiment, reckoned in all 483 men, but the enemy’s 
advantage, their dispositions, cannon-firing, and the state of 
his own ammunition, rendered useless by the heavy snows, 
compelled him to abandon this design and to lay down his 
arms. Major von Dechow then, with his intercepted Knyp- 
hausen regiment, reckoned at 276 men, wished to retreat 
through the water. But he received a severe wound and 
gave over his command to Captain von Biesenrodt, inform- 
ing him that the other two regiments had been’ taken 
prisoners, and that he also with his regiment must surrender. 
Captain von Loewenstein, who brought him this order, failed 
to mention that in that neighborhood there was a place where 
the water was only knee-deep. Captain von Biesenrodt had 
no intention of surrendering as Major von Dechow advised, 
but resolved to retreat through the wood. But this plan 
was defeated by the occupation of the wood by the enemy, 
and he commanded that the creek be sounded, and that his 
regiment march through it, ordering an officer with 40 
skirmishers to cover their retreat, himself taking the place 
of rear guard. But the accomplishment of this design was 
thwarted in its commencement by the urgency of the Stirling 
brigade, which had been warned by the display of a white 
handkerchief by Major von Dechow of the disadvantage of 
the regiment, and Captain von Biesenrodt was forced, though 
with favorable terms, to lay down his arms. From all this 
it follows that Colonel Rall, together with Major von Dechow, 
in many regards acted culpably, and laid the foundation for 
the misfortunes of the brigade. Therefore, all its surviving 
officers are, by the constituted court-martial, exempted from 
penalty. The War Commission finds that conformable to 
the facts, and agrees with it the more readily, because the 
members of the court, by their accurate knowledge of the 
localities, and of the accompanying circumstances of the case, 
are in the best condition to judge of its merits. 
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Moreover, the War Commission is of the opinion that what 
appears in the sentence in reference to its publication in the 
Gazettes, and the gracious permission to carry new colors, is 
not essential to it, but is simply a conferring of the greatest 
favor. Also, with regard to the errors noted in the exami- 
nation and trial, as well as in regard to the extract from the 
reports containing the individual opinion of the auditor, and 
communicated to the court-martial before the casting of the 
votes, proper instructions will be given. And we ever re- 
main, in deepest reverence, 

Your Serene Highness’s humblest, most truly obedient, 
and most dutifal servants, 

Signed. BARDELEBEN, SCHLIEFFEN, 
W. HEIKENNITZ, JUNG KENN, 
WANGERMANN, 
SCHRAMM. 
CasseEL, 15 April, 1782. 


VoL. vir.—4 
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SIR EDMUND PLOWDEN’S PATENT FOR 
NEW ALBION. 


Intropuctory Norte sy Proressor G. B. Keen. 


The article entitled “An Examination of Beauchamp Plantagenet’s 
Description of the Province of New Albion,” written by the late John 
Penington, of Philadelphia, in 1840, and published in the Memozrs of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. iv. pt. i. pp. 133 et seq., is not 
precisely the dernier mot upon the subject which the tone of the author 
would indicate that he regarded it. The paper was very justly criticized 
at that time by a reviewer in the Gentleman's Magazine (August, 1840), 
and afterwards by other students of history, among the latest of these being 
a contributor to the fifth volume of the Pennsytvania Maaazine, who 
certainly does not show himself a partisan of the proprietor of New Albion, 
or of his Catholic friends and relatives who most probably united with him 
in the endeavor to settle his Province. 

Since the appearance of the articles of Mr. Neill, the editor has discovered 
the following interesting mention of Sir Edmund Plowden in the second 
report of Johan Printz, Governor of New Sweden, to the Swedish West 
India Company, dated Christina, June 20, 1644, printed at the end of Prof. 
C.T. Odhner’s Kolonien Nya Sveriges Grundldggning (Stockholm, 1876) :— 


“In my former communications concerning the English 
knight I have mentioned how last year, in Virginia, he 
desired to sail with his people, sixteen in number, in a 
barque, from Heckemak [Accomack] to Kikathans [or 
Kecoughtan, the present Hampton]; and when they came 
to the Bay of Virginia, the captain (who had previously 
conspired with the knight’s people to kill him) directed his 
course not to Kikethan, but to Cape Henry, passing which, 
they came to an isle in the high sea called Smith’s Island, 
when they took counsel in what way they should put him 
to death, and thought it best not to slay him with their 
hands, but to set him, without food. clothes, or arms, on the 
above-named island, which was inhabited by no man or other 
animal save wolves and bears; and this they did. Never- 
theless, two young noble retainers, who had been brought 
up by the knight, and who knew nothing of that plot, when 
they beheld this evil fortune of their lord, leaped from the 
barque into the ocean, swam ashore, and remained with their 
master. The fourth day following, an English sloop sailed 
by Smith’s Island, coming so close that the young men were 
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able to hail her, when the knight was taken aboard (half 
dead, and as black as the ground) and conveyed to Hackemak, 
where he recovered. The knight’s people, however, arrived 
with the barque May 6, 1643, at our Fort Elfsborg, and asked 
after ships to Old England. Hereupon I demanded their 
pass, and inquired from: whence they came; and as soon as I 
perceived that they were not on a proper errand, I took 
them with me (though with their consent) to Christina, to 
bargain about flour and other provisions, and questioned 
them until a maid-servant (who had been the knight’s washer- 
woman) confessed the truth and betrayed them. I at once 
caused an inventory to be taken of their goods, in their pre- 
sence, and held the people prisoners, until the very English 
sloop which had rescued the knight arrived with a letter 
from him concerning the matter, addressed not alone to me, 
but to all the governors and commandants of the whole coast 
of Florida. Thereupon I surrendered to him the people, 
barque, and goods (in precise accordance with the inventory), 
and he paid me 425 riksdaler for my expenses. The chief of 
these traitors the knight has had executed. He himself is 
still in Virginia, and (as he constantly professes) expects 
vessels and people from Ireland and England. To all ships 
and barques that come from thence he grants free commis- 
sion to trade here in the river with the savages; but I have 
not yet permitted any of them to pass, nor shall I do so until 
I receive order and command to that effect from my most 
gracious queen, her Royal Majesty of Sweden.” 


The courtesy of a London correspondent has supplied the succeeding 
extracts from the will of Sir Edmund Plowden, preserved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury :— 


“This nine and twentyth day of July, one Thousand Six 
hundred fifty-five, I, 8" Edmund Plowden of Wansted in the 
county of Southton Knight, Lord, Earle Palatine, Governor, 
and Captain Generall of the Province of New Albion in 
America, and a peere of the kingdome of Ireland.” 

To be buried in Ledbury Church with “ brasse plates of my 
eighteene children had affixed to the said monument at 
thirty or fourty powndes charges, together with my perfect 
pedigree as is drawne at my house.” 

£40 apiece to 11 parishes wherein lands. 

Son Francis’s “sinister & undue practises,” “damnifyed & 
hindered by him these eighteene years,” “ his mother a mu- 
table woman by him perverted.” 

Daughter Winifred. Son Thomas. 

“And whereas I am seized of the province and County 
Palatine of New Albion as of free principality, & held of the 
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Crowne of Ireland of which I am a Peere, which Honor and 
title and province as Arundell, and many other Earledomes, 
and Baronies is assignable and saleable with the province 
and County Palatine as a locall Earledome ... . all that 
my province and County Palatine and Peerage as a Peere of 
Ireland with all Royalties, and Regalities Tribute Rents Cus- 
toms Profits Reversions and Services . . . . unto Thomas 
mysonne. ... . . [doeorder& will that my sonne Thomas 
Plowden & after his decease his eldest heire male & if he be 
under age then his guardian with all speed after my decease doe 
imploy by consent of S* William Mason of Grays Inne Kn‘ other- 
wise William Mason Esquire whom I makea Trustee for this 
my plantation all the cleere rents & pfits of my Lands under- 
woods tythes debts stocks & moneys for full ten years (ex- 
cepted what is bequeathed aforesaid) for the planting fortify- 
ing peopling and stocking of my province of New Albion, 
and to summon & enforce according to Covenants in Inden- 
tures and subscriptions all my undertakers to transplant 
thither & there to settle their number of men with such 
of my estate yearely can transplant, namely Lord Monson 
fifty, Lord Sherrard a hundred 8‘ Thomas Danby a hundred, 
Captaine Batts his heire a hundred, Mr. Eltonhead a Master 
in Chancery fifty, his eldest bro" Eltonhead fifty, Mr. Bowles 
late Clerke of the Crowne fourty, Captain Cleyborne in Vir- 
ginia fifty, Viscount Muskery fifty, & many others in Eng- 
land Virginia & New England subscribed & by direction in 
my manuscript bookes since I resided six [years ?] there, & of 
policie & government there & of the best seates, profits, mines, 
rich trade of furrs, and wares, and fruites, wine, worme silke 
& grasse silke, fish, & beasts there, rice, and floatable grounds 
for rice, flax, maples, hempe, barly,and corne twocrops yearely. 
To build churches & schooles there, & to indeavour to convert 
the Indians there to Christianity & to settle there my family 
kindred & posterity.” 
Signed Albion. 
Proved 27 July, 1659, in the P. C. C. 


The same person has furnished these extracts from the will of Sir Edmund 
Plowden’s son, Thomas Plewden, also to be found at Somerset House :— 


“ This sixteenth day of May in the ninth and tenth year of 
our lord King William .. . . [1698] Thomas Plowden of 
Lasham in the County of SouthtonGent . = . . untoallmy 
children sons & daughters ten shillings a piece of lawfull 
English money & to every of my Grandchildren ten shillings 
apiece of like money. . . . . Item I do give & bequeath 
unto my son Francis Plowden the Letters Pattent & Title 
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with all advantages & profitts thereunto belonging. And as 
it was granted by our late Sovereign Lord King Charles the 
first over England under the great Seal of England unto my 
ffather Sir Edmund Plowden of Wansted in ‘the County of 
Southton now deceased The province and County palatine 
of new Albion in America Or in North Virginia & America 
which pattent is now in the custody of my son in law 
Andrew Wall of Ludshott in the said County of Southton 
who has these severall years wrongfully detained it to my 
great Loss & hinderance and all the rest and residue of my 
goods chattles & personall Estate after my debts and Lega- 
cies be paid & funerall discharged I give & devise unto my 
wife Thomazine Plowden of Lasham.” 
Pr. in P. C. C. 10 Sept. 1698. 


A copy of the very rare pamphlet circulated by Charles Varlo in America, 
in 1784, has been kindly loaned by the owner of it, Mr. Charles H. Kalb- 
fleisch, of New York City, with permission to reprint the title and the only 
portion of it not contained in Ebenezer Hazard’s Historical Collections 
(vol. i. pp. 160 e¢ seqg.), and the “parergon” to Mr. Penington’s essay, 
above referred to. ‘These are as follows :— 


The Finest Port of America. 


To be Sold, or Lett, | From Eight Hundred to Four Thou- 
sand Acres, in a Farm, | All that Entire Estate, called | 
Long Isl: ind, in New Albion, | Lying near New York: | Be- 
longing to the Earl Palatine of ‘Albion, | Granted To | His 
Predecessor, Earl Palatine of Albion, | By King Charles the 
First. | *,* The Situation of Long Island is well known, 
therefore needs | no Description here, | New Albion is a 
Part of the Continent of Terra Firma, de | scribed in the 
Charter, to begin at Cape May; from thence Westward | 
120 Miles running by the River Delaware, closely following 
its Course | by the North Latitude, to a certain Riv ulet 
there, arising from a Spring | of Lord Baltimore’ 8, in Mary- 
land. To the South from thence, | taking its Course into a 
Square, bending to the North by a Right Line | 120 Miles. 
From thence also into a Square inclining to the East in a 
right | Line 120 Miles to the River and Port of Reacher Cod, 
and descends | toa Savannah or Meadow, turning and in- 
cluding the Top of Sandy Hook; | from thence along the 
Shore to Cape May, where it began forming a | Square of 120 
Miles of good Land. | Long Island is mostly improved and 
fit for a Course of Husbandry. | N. B. Great Encouragement 
be given to improving Tenants, by | letting the L Lands very 
cheap, on Leases of Lives, renewal for ever. | [3~ Letters 
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(Post paid) signed with real names, directed for F. P. at | 
Mr. Reynell’s Printing-Office, No. 21, Piceadilly, near the 
Hay-Market, | will be answered, and the Writer directed 
where he may be treated with, | relative to the Conditions 
of Sale, Charter, Title Deeds, a Map, with the | Farms 
allotted thereon, &c. &c. | Just Published, and may be had as 
above, (Price One Shilling)| A True Copy of the Above 
Charter, | With the Conditions of Letting, or Selling the 
Land, | And other Articles relating thereto. 


Conditions for Letting or Selling, 
Lord Earl Palatine of Albion’s Estate, New 
Albion, in America. 


I. Wood or unimproved land, which lies above ten miles 
from any sea-port or navigable river, will be sold at 5]. 100 
acres, or let on a lease of lives renewable for ever, at 21. 
10s. 100 acres, paying a fine at the fall of a life. 

If. Unimproved or wood land, which lies less than ten, or 
more than five miles from a sea-port or navigable river, will 
be sold at 10]. 100 aeres, or let at 51. 100 acres, on leases for 
lives renewable for ever, to pay a fine at the fall of a line. 

III. Unimproved wood land, which lies within five miles 
from any sea-port or navigable river, will be sold at 15]. 100 
acres, or let at 7]. 10s. 100 acres, on a lease of lives renewable 
for ever, paying a fine at the fall of a life. 

IV. Any cleared or improved land will be sold or let 
cheap, in proportion to its value. N.B. A bargain may be 
made, and leases executed in England, for any lot or quantity 
of land that may be fixed upon, and should the said lot fixed, 
be engaged by any prior Jease, or not liked by the tenant 
when he arrives in America, and views the premisses, he 
shall then have any other part of ground at the same rent or 
quality he pleases, that is not prior engaged. 


In 1881 Mr. G. D. Scull spoke, in his Evelyns in America (pp. 361 et seq.), 
of having met with a volume in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, containing 
a copy of the charter of New Albion in the original Latin, with written 
opinions of certain “able and learned lawyers,” consulted by Edward 
Bysshe, “ Garter Principal King of Arms of Englishmen,” favorable to the 
validity both of it and of the claim to the Irish peerage, made by Sir 
Edmund Plowden, all of these being recorded by Bysshe, Jan. 23, 1648-9, 
“in the office of arms, there to remain in perpetual memory.” Already, 
however, in 1880, it had occurred to Mr. Brinton Coxe, of Philadelphia, to 
have a search instituted in the proper office at Dublin for the same letters 
patent, said by Varlo to be on record in that city, and almost by return 
mail had been received the certificated copy of the paper, which we take 
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satisfaction in reproducing literatim in the Macazine. The prime impor 
tance of the document all who have any knowledge of the topic will appre- 
ciate. For the information of persons not familiar with the language, or 
at least with the abbreviated style of the manuscript, it may be stated that 
the English translation of this charter, printed in Varlo’s pamphlet before 
mentioned, and reprinted in Hazard’s Collections, is sufficiently accurate 
for all purposes of historical inquiry. 





CERTIFIED COPY 


OF PORTION OF A RECORD IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE OF IRELAND, 
ENTITLED “PATENT ROLL,” CHANCERY, 10 CHARLES I. PT L. 


Carouuvs dei gratia Anglie Scocie ffranc’ & hibnie Rex fidei 
defensor &c omnibus ad quos p?sent’ lie nfe pvener’ saltm 
Cum p%diltus & fidelis subditus noster Edmundus Plowden 
miles laudabili quodam et pio Christiane religionis pariter et 
imperii nfi territoria dilatandi studio flagrans certam quandam 
Insulam et regionem inferius describendam in terra quadam 
nfa ad occiduam mundi plagam in aliquib3 partib3 a barbaris 
et feris quibusdam hominib3 nullam divini immunis notitiam 
habentib3 occupata vulgariter appellata borealis Virginia 
magnis suis impensib3 antehac discoperiivit et nunc amplam 
admodum & copiosam quingentay psonay et nfoy subditoy 
coloniam eo deducturus socios eiusdem pii operis et colonie 
fundande Iohem Lawrence milit’? & Barronet’? Bowyer Worsley 
milit’? et Carolum Barrett Armig’? & Iohem Trusler Roger’ 
Packe Willm Inwood Thomam Ribread et Georgii Noble se- 
cum elegit ac totam illam insulam & regionem in provinciam 
& comitatum Pallatinatum erigendam cum certis quibusdam 
privilegiis et jurisdic@ib3 ad Colonie sue & Region’ p’d@e sa- 
lubre regimen & statum ptinent’ a regia celsitudine nfa illis 
& hered’ & assign’ eoy dari concedi et confirmari humiliter 
supplicaver’ Ac eiusdem Eddum Plowden milit’ & assign’ eius 
gubernatoy p?missoy et dignitatib3 tittis & privileg’ decora- 
tum crearemur orantes Scratis igit? qd@ nos pium & nobile p’déi 
Edmond’ Plowden mil’ & p’déoy socioy eius p’positum & 
studium regio favore psequentes et eo qd Colonia itm incepta 
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& diligenter habitata & culta subditis & regnis n¥is magni est 
momenti ex gra nfa spiali certa Sciencia & mero motu nfis 
Necnon de advisament’ & consensu p’dilect’? & fidel’ consan- 
guin’ & consiliar’ n¥i Thome Vicecomit’ Wentworth Deputat’ 
nfi general’ d@i Regni nfi hibnie ac stdm tenor’ et effect’ 
quarund’ lfay nfay manu nfa ppria signat’ ac sub signeto 
nfo sigillat’ geren’ dat’ apud Oatelands vicesimo quarto die 
lulii anno regni nfi octavo et nune in Rotul’ Canc’ nie déi 
Regni nfi Hibiie Irrotulat’? Depmus concessim’ et confirma- 
vim’ ac p p?’sent’ hane Cartam nfam p nobis hered’ et success’ 
nris p’fat’ Edmondo Plowden mil’ lohi Lawrence mil’ & Bar- 
ronett? Bowyer Worsley milit’ Carolo Barret & Johi Trusler 
Rogero Packe Willd Inwood Thome Ribread et Georgio Noble 
hered’ et assign’ eoy imppfi Damus concedim’ et confirmam’ 
totam & integram illam Insulam ppe continent’ sive terram 
firmam Borealis Virginie vocat’ Insula Plowden seu longa 
Insula & iacen’ ppe vel inter trigesimum nonum & quadra- 
gesimii gradum borealis latitudinis unacum parte continentis 
sive terr’ firm’ p?dict’? ppe adiacen’ discribend’ incipiend’ a 
puncto anguli cuiusdam promontorii vocat’ Cape Maye et inde 
ad occidentem versus p spaciii quadragint’ leucarum pceurrens 
sinus Delaware boreale latus sequendo intimum eius pceessum 
usq’ ad Rivol’ cuiusd’ ibm scaturiginem ascendit qua di Bal- 
tamore terras de Maryland et Sinum p%dict’ ad austrum tota 
sua latitudine coniuncta ptingit & conterminat’ indeflexo iti- 
nere in quadrantem curvans ad Boream recta linea p spaciii 
quadraginta leucarum excurrit de inde similit? per quadran- 
tem flectens orientem versus recta linea per spaciii quadra- 
gint’ leucarum fluviai et portum de Ratcher Cod conterminans 
ad oceanum descendit sumii de Sandhay ptingens & inclu- 
dens ac inde versus austrum p quadrantem tendens p oceani 
Insuleq’ Plowden p’dict’ littora p’teriens & alluens ad punctum 
promontorii Cape Maye supius memorati ubi incepit terminat’ 
Damus insup et p p?sentem Cartam nfam p nobis hered’ & 
success’ nfis p’fat? Edd Plowden imlit’ Iohi Lawrence milit’ 
et Barronetto Bowyer Worsley milit’? Carobo Baret ard Iohi 
Trusler Rogero Packe Willd Inwood Thome Ribread & Georgio 
Noble hered’ & assign’ suis Concedim’ et confirmam’ oés & 
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singul’ insulas & insululas infra decem leucas viet regionis 
littorib3 in mari existent’ natas vel nascendas vocat’ p noén 
vel noia de Pamonke Hudsons seu Hudsons River Illes vel 
aliquibuscunq’ noib3 cum eib3 & singulis portubus navium & 
maris crecis ad eam vel ad insulas insululasq’ p?dict’ scituat’ 
existent’ vel conterminant’ Omnesq’ terr’ fundos silvas lacus 
aquas salsas & fluvios iuxta regionem insulas insululasq’ 
pdict’ existent’ et infra limites p?dict’ inclusas descript’ et 
conterminat’ cum cuiuscunq’ gener’ pisciii ballenay et sturio- 
num et alioy regatm in mare vel fluminib3 pisca@éib3 omnes 
insup auri argenti gemar’ & lapidium p?tios’ et alias quascunq’ 
sive lapidum sive mettelloy sive alterius cuiuscunq’ rei vel 
mater’ venas & fodinas tam apptas quam occultas infra re- 
gionem insulas seu limittes p%dict’ reptas & reperiendas Et 
hoc amplius omn’ Eccliay quas crescente Christi cultu & re- 
ligione infra dict’? regionem Insulas & limittes futuris tem- 
porib3 edificari contigerit patronatus & advocaéées unacum 
oib3 & singul’ huiusmodi ac adeo amplis jurib3 iurisdicéén’ 
privileg’ p?rogativis regalitat’ lib’tat? imunitat’ iuribusq’ re- 
galibus & franchesis quibuscunq’ tam p mare quam p ter?’ 
infra regionem Insulas & limitt’ p’dict? habend’ exercend’ 
utend’ & gaudend’ put aliquis Episcopus Dunelmens’ infra 
Episcopatum sive Comitatum Palatinatum Dunelmense infra 
regnii nim Angl’ unquam antehac hiit tenuit usus vel gavisus 
fuit seu de iure hére tenere uti vel gaudere debuit aut potuit 
Ipsumq’ Edmond’ Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suos p nobis 
hered’ et success’ nfis Regionis Insuleq’ p’dict’ ceteroyq’ 
p?miss’ veros & absolutos Dominos & pprietarios salva semper 
fide & ligeancia nobis hered’ & success’ nfis debita & eiusdem 
Comitem Pallatini et gubifiatorem cum tot tant’ & tal’ tittis 
addic&e dignitat’ & privileg’ p p?sent’ facim’ cream’ et con- 
stituim’ quot quant’ et qual’ Georgius Calvert miles infra 
Provinciam sive comitat’ Pallatin’ de Avalonia infra terr’ 
uFam novam vel ut p?d@us diis de Baltamore infra Maryland 
p’dict? vel lacobus Comes de Carlisle infra insulas Antillas 
vel illas Comunit’ vocat’ S‘ xpdfer vel Barbadoes vel ut Epis- 
copus Dunelmens’ p’dict’ infra Episcopatum seu comitat’ Pal- 
latin’ Dunelmens’ p’dict’ vel ut Thomas Mason nup Thesaur’ 
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exercitus nfi in terra sua infra novam Angliam vel aliquis 
alius fundat’ Colonie vel gubernator noster ubicunq’ unquam 
antehac hiit tenuit usus vel gavisus fuit seu de iure tenere 
hére uti vel gaudere debuit aut potuit HABEND’ tenend’ possi- 
dend’ & gaudend’ p’dict’ region’ Insulam & cetera p?miss’ 
primo concess’ eidem Edmondo Plowden milit’ lohi Lawrence 
mil’ & Barronett’ Bowyer Worsley mil’ lohi Trusler Rogero 
Packe Willd Inwood Thome Ribread Carolo Barrett & Georgio 
Noble et hered’ & assign’ eoy imppfi Et habend’ tenend’ pos- 
sidend’ exercend’ et gaudend’ p’dict’ tittm addicéén’ dignitat’ 
& privileg’ comit’? Palatin’ seu officii Gubernator’ Regionis 
insul’ & p’missoy p’fat? Eddo Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ 
suis imppfi TENEND’ de nobis hered’ & success’ nfis ut de 
Coron’ nia Hibnie in capite ut vero p’dict’ regio sic a nobis 
concess’ & discripta ceteris oib3 illius terr’ regionibus p?ful- 
geat et amplior’ tittis decoret? Sciatis qd nos de ampliori gra 
certa sciencia & mero motu nfis de advisament’ & consensu 
p dict’ dcam regionem insulam & p?miss’ in Provinciam eri- 
gend’ esse duxim’ put eas ex plenitudine potestatis et pre- 
rogative nfe regie p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis in Provinciam 
erigim’ et incorporam’ Eamq’ novam Albion seu Provinciam 
nove Albion nominam’ et sic in futur’ nominari volumus et qd 
déa provincia ut liber Comitatus Pallatinus sit nullo modo de 
Provinciis sive regionib3 Virginie & nove Angl’ & gubernato- 
rib3 eay vel ulle alie Provincie regioni & gubernator’ quovis- 
mod’ subdit’ aut dependens sed exempta & libera et a nia 
psona Regali et impali Corona nia ut Rex hibiiie et a nullo 
alio dependeat p p?sent’ p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis ordi- 
nam’ et decreuim’ Et quoniam p?fat’ Eddum Plowden milit’ 
totius Provincie antedte verum diim & pprietay supius fecim’ 
et ordinavim’ U.rertus igit’ Sciatis qd nos p nobis hered’ & 
success’ nfis eid’ Eddo de cuius fide prudent’ iusticia & pvida 
animi circumspecée plurim’ confidim’ & hered’ suis p bono 
& felice dée Provincie regimine leges quascunq’ sive ad pub- 
licum eiusd’ Provincie statum sive ad privat’ singuloy utilitat’ 
ptinent iuxta sanas discretiones suas et cum consilio appro- 
baéje & assensu liberoy tenentiii eiusd’ Provincie vel maior’ 
part’ eoydem quos ad leges condendas cum & quoties opus 
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fuerit a p%fat’ Eddo Plowden ac hered’ suis & in forma que 
illi vel illis melior esse videbit’ convocari volumus condend’ 
faciend’ edendi & sub sigillo p’d@o Edmundi & hered’ ‘suoy 
pmulgandi in oés hoies infra p?dict’ Provinciam & limit’ eiusd’ 
p tempore existen’ vel sub illius vel illoy potestat’ ac regimine 
novam Albion versus navigando & inde redeundo extra vel 
ad terr’ Angl’ seu extra vel ad aliqua alia Dominia nfa ubilibt 
constitut’? pmulctay imposié6em incarceraééem & aliam quam- 
libt coercionem etiamsi oportet Et diléi qualitas id exegeret p 
membri vel vite privaééem p se p’fat’ Edmund’ & hered’ suos 
seu p Deputat’ locumtenent’ judices justiciar’ officiar’ & mi- 
nistr’ suos stdm tenor’ ac veram inten@em p’sentiii constitu- 
end’ et conficiend’ et debit’ exequend’ iudicesq’ magistrat’ et 
officiar’? quoscunq’ ad quascunq’ causas & quacunq’ potestate 
et in forma que p’fat’ Edmund’ Plowden vel hered’ sui melior’ 
esse videbit’ terr’ marique constituend’ et ordinand’ crimina 
item & excessus quoscunq’ contra hufidi leges sive ante ju- 
diciii occeptiai sive post remittendi relaxandi pdonandi et abo- 
lendi ceteraq’ oia et singul’ ad justicie complement’ curiasq’ & 
tribunialia judicioy form’ et pceedent’ modos ptinent etiamsi 
de illis expresso in p?sentib3 non fiat mencio faciend’ liberam 
plenam & omnimod’ tenore p?senciii concedim’ potestat’? Quas 
quidem leges sic ut p?mittit? pmulgand’ absolutissima iuris 
firmitate et ab oib3 hominib3 subditis & ligeis nfis hered’ et 
success’ nroy quatenus eos concernen’ custodiri et sub penis 
in eisd’ express’ & exprimendis inviolabillit’ observari volum’ 
iniungim’ p’cipim’ et mandam’ Ita tamen qd leges p’dict’ sint 
rage consone et non repugnantes nec contrarie (sed quoad 
convenient’ fieri poterit) consentanie legib3 statut’ consuetud’ 
et jur’ regnoy nfoy Anglie & hibnie Et quoniam in tanto Pro- 
vincie regimine repentiii casus sepenumero contingunt quib3 ~ 
necesse erit remediii adhibere antequam liberi tenentes dée 
Provine’ ad leges condend’ convocari possint nec idoneum 
erit continuo tal’ casu emergente tantum populum convocari 
Id circo p meliori gubernaée dte Provincie volum’ et ordi- 
nam’ ac p p’sent’ p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis p’fat’ Ed- 
mundo Plowden & hered’ suis concedim’ qd p?fat’? Edmundus 
Plowden ac hered’ sui p se ac p magistrat’ & officiar’ in ea 
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parte debite ut p’fert™ constituend’ ordina@ées idoneas ac sa- 
lubres de tempore in tempus facere & constituere possint ac 
valeant infra provinciam p?dict’ custodiend’ & observand’ quam 
p custod’ pacis qf p melior’ regimine populi ibm degent’ easq’ 
oibus quas eadem aliqualit’ tangunt seu tangere possint pub- 
lice innotesscere Quas quidem ordinaéées infra dict’ Provin- 
ciam inviolabit' observari volum’ sub penis in eisd’ exprimend’ 
Ita qd eadem ordinaéées sint raGée consone et non sint repug- 
nantes nec contrarie sed quoad convenient’ fieri potest con- 
sentanie legib3 statut’ et Jurib3 regni nfi Angl’ & hibnie (et 
ita qd eadem ordinaéées se non extendant ad ius vel interesse 
alicuius psone vel aliquay psonay de aut in libero tenemento 
bona seu catalla aliqualit’ astringend’ ligand’ onerand’ seu 
tollend’ Porro ut nova Colonia populi eodem confluentis mul- 
titudine felicius crescat’ pariter & Barbaroy alioyq’ hostii 
piratay et p’donum incursib3 firmius muniat™ Id cireo nos p 
nobis hered’ & success’ nfis oib3 hominib3 et subdit’ nis 
hered’ & success’ nfoy ligiis p?sentib3 & futuris nisi quib3 id 
spialit’ fuerit inter dict’ se familiasq’ suas ad d@am nove Al- 
bion pvinciam cum idoneis navigiis et commentu congTo 
transferrend’ sedesq’ suas ibff collocandi incolendi & inhabi- 
tandi et extra regn’ n?m Hibiie se cum laboratores «& artifices 
conducere & transportare unacum granis cuiuscunq’ gener’ 
capros equos equas vaccas boves porcos & peccora aliasq’ 
bestias domesticas cum oib3 necessar’ tam ad victum qm 
ad vestitum -ptinentib; & quotiescunq’ inhitantes dée Pro- 
vincie vel gubernator’ vel principal’ provincie p?dict’ hoc in- 
notescerint castraq’ & castella seu al’ fortilitia ad p?fat’ 
Edmund’ Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suoy arbitrii p de- 
fensione publica & sua extruend’ & muniend’ facultat’ licen- 
ciam & lib?tat? damus & concedim’ p p%sent’ statutum de 
fugitivis vel aliis quibuscunq’ tam in Anglia quam in Hibnia 
féis in contrar’ p?miss’ in aliquo non obstante VoLUMUS etiam 
et ex uberiori gra p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis firmit’ 


p’cipim’ & constituim’ ordinam’ et mandam’ qd déa Provincia 
de n¥a ligeancia sit Quodq’ ots & singuli subditi & ligei nfi 
hered’ & success’ nfroy in p?fat’ Provincia p’dict’ vel deducend’ 
ipoyq’ & omn’ alioy liber’ ibfi nati seu imposter’ nascendi sint 
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& erint indiginei et ligei nti & hered’ & success’ nfoy ac in 
oib3 tractent’ reputent’ & habeant™ tanquam fideles ligei nfi 
ac hered’ et success’ nfoy infra regni nim Angl’ vel hibiiie 
oriund’ Necnon terr’ tefit’ reu@n’ servic’ et al’ hereditament’ 
quecunq’ infra regn’ nim Angl’ & hibnie ac alia dominia nfa 
pquirere recipe cape hére tenere emere ac possidere ac eis uti 
& gaudere easq’ dare vendere alienare & legare ac etiam oés 
lib®tat? franches’ & privileg’ regnoy nfoy Angl’ et hibnie libere 
quiete & pacifice hére & possidere eisq’ uti & gaudere possint 
tanquam ligei nfi infra d@a regna nfa Angl’ & hibnie nati seu 
oriundi absq’ impediment’ molesta@e vexa@e Calumnia seu 
gravamine nfo hered’ & success’ nfoy quoycunq’ aliquo Statut’ 
act’ ordinaGée seu pvisione in contrariaii inde non obstant’ 
Preterea ut subdit’ nostr’ ad expedi@éem hane prompto & 
alacri animo suscipiend’ lucri spe & p?viligeoy dulcitudine 
incitenter Sciatis qd nos de gra nfa spiali ac ex certa Sciencia 
& mero motu nfis tam p?fat’?’ Eddo Plowden milit’ hered’ & 
assign’ suis quam al’ oib3 de tempore in tempus habitandi 
causa in novam Albion pfecturis oia & singul’ bona sua tam 
mobillia qi immobilia merces & mercimonia arma item & 
instrumenta bellica offensiva & defensiva in quibuscunq’ por- 
tubus nfis hered’ & success’ nfoy in naves imponendi et one- 
rand’ et in Provinciam novi Albion p se vel servos aut assign’ 
suos transportandi absq’ aliqua imposiéée subsid’ custum’ seu 
alia quacunq’ re nobis hered’ vel success’ nfis inde solvend’ 
Et absq’ impedimento vel molesta@e nfi hered’ vel success’ 
nroy vel cuiuscunq’ officiar’ nfi hered’ et success’ n¥oy seu 
firmar’ nfroy hered’ vel success’ nfoy plenam tenore p?sencii 
licenciam damus & liberam facultat’ concedim’ aliquo statut’ 
actu ordinaée aut alia re quacunq’ in contrariii non obstant’ 
Proviso semp anteqM d@a bona res & mercimonia in naves 
inferenter & onerenter licencia sup hoc a Thesaurar’ nfo 
hered’ et success’ nfoy regnoy Anglie vel hibnie respective vel 
Comissionar’ p Thesaurar’ nfo vel sex vel plur’ de privato 
Consilio nfo hered’ & success’ nfoy sub eoy manib3 inscripta 
petita fu%it & obtenta Quibus quidem Comissionar’ & privato 
Consilio nfo hered’ & success’ nfoy aut aliquib3 sex aut plur’ 
eoy licencias hufidi in forma p’dict’ concedend’ potestat’ p 
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nobis hered’ & success’ nfis Dedim’ & concessim’ sicut damus 
& concedim’ p p’sent’ Quia vero in tam longinqua regione & 
inter tot Barbaras nationes posita tam ipdy Barbaroy qi aliow 
hostitii piratay et p’donii incursus vero similit’ timeri poterit 
Id circo p’fat’ Edmund’ Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suos 
p se vel capitaneos aut alios officiar’ suos oés hoies cuiuscunq’ 
condiééis aut undecunq’ oriundos in Provincia Novi Albion p 
tempore existent’ ad vexilla vocandi delectus habendi bella 
gerendi hostesq’ & p?dones p?dict’ terra mariq’ etiam ultra 
Provincie sue limites psequend’ Eosq’ si deus dederit pfligandi 
& capiendi et captos iure belli occidendi vel p arbitrio suo 
servand’ ceteraq’ oia & singul’ que ad capitanei general’ ius 
& officiii spectan’ seu spectare consueverunt faciend’ adeo 
plenam & liberam ac quivis capitan’ general’ unquam hiit 
Dedim’ ac p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis damus potestat’ p 
p’sent’ VoLUMUs etiam ac p p?sent’ hanc chartam nram p?fat’ 
Edmondo Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suis potestat’ lib?tat’ 
& auctat’ damus ut in casu rebellionis repentini tumultus aut 
seditionis sique (quod absit) sive sup terram infra Provinciam 
ante dict’ sive sup alto mare in itinere ad novam Albion vel 
inde revertendo oriri contigerit p se capitaneos deputat’ aut 
al’ officiar’ suos sub sigill’ suis ad hoe authorizand’ quib3 
etiam nos p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis plenissimam p p?sent’ 
potestat? & auctatem Damus & concedim’ adversus rerum 
novay authores seditiosos regimini illius vel illoy se subtra- 
hentes militiam detractantes transfugas desertores emansores 
vel aliter uteunq’ contra rem moram & disciplinam millitar’ 
delinquentes iure utant* militari adeo libere ac in tam ampl’ 
modo & forma ac aliquis capitaneus general’ virtute officii sui 
uti possit aut consuevit Porro ne viris honeste natis & se ad 
p?sentem expediééem accinturis ac bene de nobis & regnis 
nris pace & bello mereri cupientibs in tam remota longeq’ 
dissita regione omn’ ad honores & dignitat’ via pelus’ & pe- 
nitus obsepta esse videat" Proprerea nos p nobis hered’ & 
success’ nfis p’fat?’ Edmundo Plowden hered’ & assign’ suis 
liberam & plenariam potestat’? Damus favore? gras & honores 
in bene meritos Cives infra pvinciam p?d@am inhabitantes 
conferrendi eosq’ quibuscunq’ titulis & dignitatib3 (modo 
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talis non fuerint que in Angl’ nunc usurpant") p arbitrio suo 
decorandi villas item in Burgos et Burgos in civitat’ ppter 
Inhabitantii merita et locoy oportunitatem cum privileg’ & 
IMunitat’? congruis erigend’ & incorporand’ ac etiam maner’ 
creare & erigere tenuras etiam & servicia libdy tenentiii in- 
stituere & reservare ac diversas formas & species monatarii 
(sed auris different’) incudere & imprimere quas in déa Pro- 
vincia littimas fore & currentes & acceptabilles ab oib3 ibi de- 
gentib3 & frequentantib3 esse mandam’ ceteraq’ oia & singula 
in p?miss’ faciend’ que illi & illis congrua esse videbunt* 
etiamsi talia fuerunt que de sua natura mandatum & warrant’ 
exigant magis spial’ quam in p?sentib3 sit expressum et adeo 
libere et tam amplis modo & forma put societas nove terre et 
Indiay oriental’ & Insulay Barmoodas ats Somers vocat’ seu 
Episcopus Dunelmensis infra Episcopat’ seu comitat’ Pallatin’ 
Dunelmense seu Diis Baltamore infra terras sive pvincias suas 
de Maryland et Avolonia vel Iacobus comes Carlile infra In- 
sulas de S‘ xpdfer et Barbadoes & ceter’ Antillas dict’ vel 
aliquis: al’ Gubernator Societas seu fundator Colonie noster 
unqM antehac habuit teiiit usus & gavisus fuit seu de iure 
hére tenere uti vel gaudere debuit aut potuit Et quoniam Co- 
loniay et omn’ rerum publicay p?mordia variis incomodis & 
difficultatib3 laborare solent Propterea nos p?sentis huius 
Colonie innitiis faventes ut qui gravent™ in uno relevent* in 
alter’ regia sollicitudine pvidentes ex gra spiali & mero motu 
nfis p?fat? Edmondo Plowden hered’ & assign’ suis omni- 
busq’ nove Albion incolis & inhabitantib3 quibuscunq’ p’sen- 
tib3 & futur’ p hanc chartam nfam licenciam nfam damus & 
concedim’ ut merces et mercimonias quascunq’ ex dée Pro- 
vincie fructib3 & comoditat’ terrestris vel maritimis redigend’ 
p se vel factor’ suos & assign’ suos in quoscunq’ portus nfos 
hered’ & success’ nrdy regnoy Anglie aut hibnie libere inferre 
& exon%are & alit’? de eis ibm disponere Et si opus fuerit 
easdem merces infra uni Ann’ ab onera@ée eoydem continuo 
numerandi rursus in naves easdem vel alias onerare & in 
quascunq’ voluerint regiones sive nfas sive extraneas expor- 
tare valeant nullo inde subsid’ Custum’ taxaéée vel imposiéée 
quacunq’ nobis hered’ vel success’ nfis vel success’ nfoy fir- 
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mariis & redemptor’ quomodolibt solvend’ Proviso semp & 
nfe inten@n’ est qd hee gra nia & custum’ & imposidén’ ac 
subsid’ immunitas decem duntaxit annos a dat’ p?senciii con- 
tinuo numerandi et non ultra duret & firmitatem hét dtis vero 
decim annis elapsis & finitis volum’ & concedim’ ac p nobis 
hered’ & success’ nfis mandam’ qd p?fat’ Ediis Plowden 
miles hered’ & assign’ sui aliiq’ nove Albion incole et inha- 
bitantes oés & singul’ & futur’ merces & mercimonia & mer- 
chandisas quascunq’ p?dict’ in quoscunq’ portus nfos hered’ 
& success’ nroy inferre & exon?are et si voluerint p se vel 
suos infra tempus p%dict’ reonerare et exonerare possint & 
valeant Proviso semp qd tales & talia custum’ imposides 
subsid’ & telonia nobis hered’ & success’ n¥is inde solvere 
teneant’ qualis & qualia reliqui subditi n¥i p tempore solvere 
tenebunt’ ultra quas & que p?fat’ novi Albion incolas nulla- 
tenus gra varivolum’ Et uLTerIus de ampliori gra nfa spiali ac 
ex certa sciencia & mero motu nis p nobis hered’ & success’ 
nis concedim’ p%fat? Eddo Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ 
suis plenam & absolutam potestat’ & auctat’ faciend’ erigend’ 
& constituend’ infra déam Provinciam novi Albion & Insulas 
p’dict’ tot & tal’ portus maritimos naviii stationes cree’ & al’ 
loc’ oneradis & exoneradis p navib3 cimbis & al’ vassib3 ac 
tot in talib3 loc’ & cum tal’ nfis iu’ iurisdicén’ lib?tat’ 
privileg’ ad hufidi portas spectan’ put ei vel eis melius vide- 
bit’ expediri Quodq’ oés & singul’ naves cimbe & al’ vasa 
quecunq’ causa merchandizandi ad Provinciam vel ex Pro- 
vincia p?dict’ venientes vel exeuntes ad hufidi portus p p%dict’ 
Eddum Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suos sic erigend’ & 
constituend’ solumodo onerent’ et exonerent™ aliquo usu con- 
suetudine aut aliqua re in contrarii non obstant’ salva semp 
& omnib3 subdit’ nfis Angl’ hered’ vel success’ nroy reservat’ 
lib?tatem piscandi tam in mare quam in portubus «& crecis 
Provincie antedée ac privileg’ saliendi excicandi & arefaciend’ 
pisces in littore eiusd’ Provincie si eandem racionabilit’ hac- 
tenus usi sunt vel gavisi aliquo in p%sentib3 in contrar’ non 
obstant’ Quibus quidem lib?tat’ & privileg’ Subditi n¥i et hered’ 
& success’ nroy antedict’ gaudebunt absq’ notabil’ dampno vel 
iniuria p?fat’ Eddo Plowden hered’ et assign’ suis aut eiusdem 
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Provincie incolis & inhabitantib3 in Portubus crecis aut littor’ 
pdict? & p?sertim in boscis ibm crescentib3 aliqualit® fiend’ 
Et si quis hufidi fecerit dampn’ aut iniuriam gravis indig- 
nacowis nfe hered’ et success’ nrdy debiteq’ legum castigaédis 
piculum penamq’ subeat VoLUMUs insup statuim’ ac ordinam’ 
ac p p?sent’ p nobis hered’ & success’ nris concedim’ p?fat’ 
Eddo Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suis qd p?fat? Edmundus 
hered’ & assign’ sui de tempore in tempus imppm héant & 
gaudeant oia & singula subsidia custum’ & imposi@én’ in por- 
tubus naviii stationib3 ab loeis p?dict’ infra Provinciam p%dict’ 
solubiles sive emergent’ p mercundinis & rebus ibm onerand’ 
ac exonerand’ Et ulterius volum’ ac p p?sent’ p nobis hered’ 
& success’ nfis convenim’ & concedim’ ad & cum p’fat’ Eddo 
Plowden milit’ hered’ & assign’ suis qd nos hered’ & success’ 
nfi nullo unquam tempore imposter’ aliquam imposi@em cus- 
tum’ & al’ taxa@éem quamcunq’ imponem’ & imponi faciem’ 
aut causabim’ in & sup incolas aut inhabitantes Provincie 
pdict’ aut aliqua terr’ tefit? bona seu catall’ in & infra Pro- 
vinciam pdict’ aut in & sup aliqua bona seu merchandizas 
infra Provinciam p%dict’? aut infra port’ aut Naviii station’ 
dée Provincie onerand’ aut exonerand’ Et hance declaraééem 
& concession’ nfam in oibus Cur’ & coram quibuscunq’ judi- 
cib3 nris hered’ & success’ nfoy p sufficient’ & littima solu@e 
liberaGée & acquietam’ & de tempore in tempus recipi & allo- 
cari volumus ac p nobis hered’ & success’ nfis iubem’ et 
mandam’ p?cipientes oibus & singul’ officiar’ & ministr’ nfis 
hered’ & success’ nfoy sub gravi nfa indigna@ée iniungentes 
ne quid in contrariii p?miss’ ullo unquam tempore attemptare 
audeant aut eisd’ ullo modo contravenient’ sed p%fat’ Eddo 
Plowden militi Iohi Lawrence mil’ et Barronett’? Bowyer 
Worsley milit’? Carolo Barret ard Rogero Packe Willd Inwood 
Iohi Trusley Thome Ribread & Georgio Noble ac p’fat’ novi 
Albion incolis & mercator’ p?dict? eoy servis ministris facto- 
rib3 et assign’ in plenissimo huius Charte nfe usu & fruitione 
omn’ tempore auxilient’ & assistent put decet Et si forte im- 
poster’ contigerit dubita%es aut questiones circa verum sen- 
sum & intellect’ alicuius verbi claus’ vel sententie in hac 
p?senti charta nfa content’ generari eam semp & in oib3 inter- 
VOL, ViIl—5 
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pretaééem adhiberi et in quibuscunq’ Cur’ nfis obtinere volum’ 
p’cipim’ & mandam’ que p’fat’ Eddo Plowden milit’ & assign’ 
suis sociisq’ suis p’nominatis aliisq’ novi Albion incolis be- 
nignior’ utillior’ & favorabilior’ esse iudicabit* Proviso semp 
qd nulla fiat interpretaeio p qi sacro Sancta dei & vera xpi- 
ana religio aut ligeancia nobis hered’ & success’ nfis debita 
iminuésem p%iudicii aut dispend’ in aliquo patiantt Eo quod 
expressa mentio de vero valore annuo aut de certitudine 
p?miss’ vel eoy alicuius aut de al’ don’ sive concession’ p nos 
seu p aliquem pgenit’ seu p’decess’ nroy p’fat? Edmondo Plow- 
den milit’? ante hac tempora fact’ in p’sentib3 minime fact’ 
existit aut aliquo statuto actu aut ordinaéén’ pvisione pcla- 
maéde sive restricGée antehac fact’ habit’ edit’ ordinat’ sive 
pvis’ aut aliqua re causa vel mater’ quacunq’ in contrar’ inde 
in aliquo non obstant’ IN curus rei testimonitii has lias nfas 
fieri fecim’ patent’ Teste p’fat’ Deputat’ nfo general’ Regni 
nfi hibhie apud Dublin vicesimo primo die Iunii anno regni 
nti decimo __p lis de privat’ Sigillo. 


I certify that the foregoing is a true and authentic copy 
made purs! to the statute 30 & 31 Vic. ch. 70. 


W. M. HENNESSY, 
Certifying Officer under the act 39 ¢ 40 Vic. cap. 58. 
18th June, 1881. 
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JEREMIAH LANGHORNE. 
BY WILLIAM J. BUCK. 


The earliest information I possess of the family is in the 
year 1662, when Thomas Langhorne, the father of the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir, was committed to Appleby jail for 
refusing to pay a fine of five pounds for attending a Friends’ 
meeting.' This was in the long and oppressive reign of 
Charles II., and for more than twenty years after that date 
he still underwent persecution on account of his religious 
profession, during which the prison-house was often his 
abode, either under the stringent provisions of the Conventi- 
cle Act, or for refusing to recognize the imposition of tithes.? 
While undergoing imprisonment in 1668 he wrote a piece 
entitled “The Captive’s Complaint, or the Prisoner’s Plea 
against the burdensome and contentious title of Tithes.’’s 

In consequence of his repeated sufferings from the intole- 
rant spirit of the age, he at length concluded to seek in the 
wilds of the New World that freedom of conscience which 
was denied him in his native land. With this in view, he 
procured a certificate of recommendation from the Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Kendal, in Westmoreland, England, of 
which he was a member, being dated the 4th of 5th month, 
1684.4 On account of numbers of his persecuted brethren in 
the faith having emigrated to Pennsylvania within the two 
preceding years, he resolved to follow with his family, con- 
sisting of his wife Grace and children Jeremiah and Sarah.° 
It is said he sailed for America in the sixth month® of this 
year, accompanied with several other Friends from West- 


' Bowden's Hist. Friends in America, Lond. ed., 1854, IL p. 109. 

* Besse, vol ii. p. 10-35. 3 Whiting’s Memoirs, p. 369. 

* Middletown Friends’ Records. Samuel Smith, in his Hist. Province of 
Penna. (Hazard’s Reg., VI. p. 214), gives it 4th of 6th mo. 1684, probably 
an error in copying. 

§ Bucks Co. Records, Deed Book, No. 1. 6 §. Smith, Ibid. 
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moreland, and after landing in Philadelphia removed up into 
the country to make their settlements in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County, where a few Friends had already gone 
before them. 

Middletown was settled and bore the name as early as 
1682-3, the Friends having established a monthly meeting for 
worship the 1st of 11th month, 1682,' at the house of Nicholas 
Waln, near the Neshaminy Creek, where they built in 1690 a 
meeting-house, which was one of the first places of worship 
erected in the county. It was in this building a court was 
held the 27th of 7th month, 1692, that divided the county 
into townships, amongst which was Middletown. It stood 
about one mile and a quarter west of the present meeting- 
house at Attleborough, now called Langhorne. 

The following are the names of the settlers who had pre- 
ceded Thomas Langhorne, and at the time of his arrival here 
were his neighbors. Nicholas Waln, who was a distinguished 
preacher, arrived here in the ship ‘* Welcome” with William 
Penn in the 8th month, 1682. He represented Bucks County 
in the Assembly in 1683. He came from Yorkshire, and 
took up an extensive tract of land in the township, on which 
the first “ Neshaminy Meeting-house” was built. The same 
year also arrived Robert Heaton, Robert Hall, William Pax- 
son, James Paxson, James Dillworth, Cuthbert Hayhurst, 
Thomas Wigglesworth, Thomas Croasdale, Thomas Stack- 
house, and John Scarborough. In 1683 came Ezra Croas- 
dale, John Town, Jonathan Scaife, George White, and 
Richard Davis. They all belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and most of them brought families, who have at this day 
numerous descendants living in the county. Amongst this 
number and of those who followed for several years after and 
lived in this vicinity, undoubtedly the most conspicuous were 
Nicholas Waln and Thomas Langhorne. Both were preachers 
and men of intelligence and influence. 


! Middletown Friends’ Records. ’ 
£ Bucks Co. Court Records, vol. 1. 
5 Middletown Records, and Pemberton’s Registry of Arrivals. 
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Smith, in his History of the Province of Pennsylvania,’ 
speaking of Thomas Langhorne, mentions that, “ having pur- 
chased his plantation and made some improvements, he in a 
few years died.” This appears to us to be not strictly 
correct. In the Bucks County Records? we learn that on 
the 5th of September, 1687, he purchased of Francis Dove, 
William Wiggins, and Edward Samways, 860 acres of land 
“situated and lying on Neshaminy Creek.” On the Map 
of Original Surveys, by Thomas Holmes, the surveyor-gene- 
ral, this tract is distinctly marked as belonging to the 
three aforesaid individuals in common. It is there repre- 
sented as triangular in shape, being about one mile wide 
at the western end by the Neshaminy, and extending east- 
wardly from thence nearly two and a half miles. It may 
be that he made improvements here several years before the 
date of the above purchase, but he erected his residence near 
the western end of this tract. about half a mile from the 
Neshaminy, on an elevated situation on the south side of 
what has been ever since called Langhorne’s Hill. 

To have brought a family from a populous part of England 
and to settle down here in the wilderness and make the first 
improvements, was enough, no doubt, to appal the stoutest 
hearts; but it appears that our peaceful Friends did it cheer- 
fully, without fear of Indians or lurking beasts, for the sake 
of peace and religious freedom. That the neighbors and 
acquaintances of Thomas Langhorne reposed high confidence 
in his abilities and integrity is seen in his being elected a 
member of Assembly from Bucks County in 3d month, 1687, 
and on the following 5th of 7th month appointed a justice 
of the peace by the council. With high promises of future 
honors and usefulness, he died at his residence‘ the 6th of 
8th month, 1687.5 An inventory of his personal effects was 
filed in the office 1st of 2d month, 1688, the valuation being 


1 Hazard’s Register of Penna., vi. p. 214-5. 


® Deed Book, No. 1. 8 Proud’s Hist. of Penna. 1, p. 335. 
‘ John Hayton’s Testimony in Memorials of Deceased Friends, Phila. 
1787, p. 6-7. 


5 Middletown Friends’ Records. 
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£331 1s. 2d. Proud mentions' that “ he was an eminent 
preacher among the Quakers.” John Hayton says: “I knew 
him for fourteen years. Having had the opportunity of 
being with him in this solitary country, as well as in our 
native land, both in private and public places, I am a witness 
according to my measure, that the power and presence of the 
Lord did greatly attend him in preaching the everlasting 
truth. After he was taken sick, he grew weaker until his 
departure, saying ‘the will of the Lord be done.’ His short 
continuance here caused many to mourn when he was taken 
from them.” We further learn from Samuel Smith’s work? 
that “he died to the great grief of his family and neigh- 
bors,” who “ had not long that satisfaction in his company, 
which they could have earnestly desired from their former 
knowledge of and love for him.” It must have been a 
serious blow to the mother and young family to be so soon 
deprived of their natural protector. However, they con- 
cluded to stay on and continue the improvements he had 
either begun or coutemplated, which, they deemed, in a 
young and growing country might prove highly advanta- 
geous, as it subsequently came to pass they were. 

Sarah Langhorne, the sister of Jeremiah, was married in 
10th month, 1695, to William Biles, Jr., of Falls Township.* 
He was the eldest son of William Biles, who settled with 
his family near the Falls in Bucks County, in 4th month, 
1679.4 Proud says he was a preacher amongst Friends, and 
had taken up his jands under a grant from Governor Andross. 
William Biles, Jr., was elected to the Assembly in 1710, and 
in 1724 was chosen speaker of that body. In 1717 he was 
appointed coroner of the county. 

It appears from the Bucks County Records,’ that the estate 
of Thomas Langhorne was not fully settled till in the year 
1697, when his administrators were Grace his wife, Jeremiah 
his son, with his sister Sarah Biles. This administration was 


1 Hist. Penna. i. p. 289. 

2 TTist. Penna. in Hazard’s Reg. vi. p. 214-215. 

5 Middletown Friends’ Records. * Pemberton’s Registry of Arrivals. 
5 Votes of Assembly, ii. p. 403. ® Deed Book, No. 1. 
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probably deferred to this time, so that the children should be 
of age. Jeremiah Langhorne thus became the proprietor of 
his father’s plantation, which he retained and continued to 
reside upon till his death. Out of respect and veneration for 
the memory of his father, it is related that, when he arrived 
at manhood,' he sought his grave so that he might place a 
stone there, so as to be able to recognize it, but it was his 
regret to learn that his friends had unadvisedly interred his 
body so near Neshaminy Creek, that the grave was supposed 
in some years to have been washed away with the bank, 
and he was in consequence unable to find it. This was in 
the ancient graveyard attached to the first meeting house. 
The latter has long been torn down, and the former ceased 
to be used as a place of interment. 

At this day it may be a matter of surprise how the subject 
of this memoir was enabled to obtain the education in his 
youth which was so essential to qualify him for the respective 
posts he subsequently held in the government, and which it 
is known he filled with great ability, so much so, as to have 
often confided to his action some of the most complex duties 
in the affairs of the Province. No doubt he received his 
earlier education in England, while residing in Westmoreland, 
but after he came here, which was about his twelfth year, he 
must certainly have labored under great disadvantages, both 
from the sparseness of the population, and the early death of 
his father. To a mother much may have been due in 
instilling the principles which led to his eminence. 

We now come to that point in his life where his official 
career begins, a career, we might say, that for popularity and 
general satisfaction is perhaps unexampled in the history of , 
Pennsylvania. The first office he held, to our knowledge, was 
as a representative in the General Assembly from Bucks 

Younty, on the duties of which he entered the 10th of 3d 
month, 1700.2, He was again elected to the same office in 
1702, 1703, 1704, 1705,and 1710. After this, beginning with 
October 1st, 1713, his constituents re-elected him annually 


' §. Smith’s Penna., Ibid. 2 Votes of Assembly, ii. p. 118. 
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without intermission till the year 1741, when ill health com- 
pelled him to resign. 

To his mother, Grace Langhorne, we have already made 
some allusion. After a residence here of nearly twenty-one 
years, of which she survived her husband about seventeen 
years and a half, she died, and was buried! the 10th of 3d 
month, 1715. As a woman, she must have borne her share 
of afflictions. More than once to be a witness to the trials 
and imprisonments of her husband for conscience’ sake, then 
to leave her native land to follow him across a wide ocean, 
to settle down in the woods of Pennsylvania, and here, after 
a residence of only three years, to be left a widow, with the 
sole cares of a family, were hardships indeed, 

Mr. Langhorne was appointed Clerk of the Court and 
Register of Bucks County the 6th of 1st month, 1701, and 
Deputy Master of the Rolls the 20th of 8d month, 1702, 
which offices he continued to hold till 1739.2. He was com- 
missioned a justice of the county the 30th of May, 1715. 
He was again appointed to the same office in 1717, with 
eleven others, by Sir William Keith, with the consent of the 
Council. How long he continued to act in these several 
county offices I have not been able exactly to ascertain. 
In 1721 he was instrumental in getting a road opened from 
“ Yardley’s Ferry to the Cross Roads near Neshaminy meet- 
ing-house.” He was appointed by the court, with Samuel 
Beck, William Biles, William Paxson, Jonathan Woolston, 
and Thomas Yardley,‘ as viewers, who made a favorable re- 
port on the 14th of December. This is the road that now 
leads from Yardleyville to the borough of Langhorne. 

The General Assembly, in their annual meeting in the fall 
of 1721, elected Jeremiah Langhorne their speaker. He 
again had the honor of presiding over that body in 1733. 
As a member of the Assembly while in Philadelphia, he 
wrote a lengthy address on the 10th of February, 1724, to 


Andrew Hamilton and Clement Plumstead, in relation to the 
: 


1 Middletown Friends’ Records. 2 Bucks Co. Rec. Will Book, No. 1. 
§ Colonial Records, iii. p. 18. * Bucks Co. Rec. Road Book, vol. i. 
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conduct of Sir William Keith as Governor of Pennsylvania 
and on whom he reflects. It may be seen in the manuscript 
collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and has 
also been published.!. An act having been passed March 22, 
1723, for emitting 15,000 pounds in paper money, a loan 
office was created, of which Samuel Carpenter, Jeremiah 
Langhorne, William Fishbourne, and Nathaniel Newlin were 
appointed trustees. For their services therein each was 
allowed fifty pounds annually. 

A considerable number of the inhabitants of Bucks County 
having petitioned the Assembly for the removal of the 
court-house and prison from Bristol, for the reasons that 
those buildings were not sufficiently large, and were situated 
on ground not belonging to the county, and that their loca- 
tion was not sufficiently central for the accommodation of a 
large majority of the inhabitants, and therefore desiring that 
Newtown become the county seat, and that these buildings be 
erected there? the Assembly, in consequence, passed an act, 
March 20, 1724, “to enable Jeremiah Langhorne, William 
Biles, Joseph Kirkbride,,Thomas Watson, M.D., and Abra- 
ham Chapman, to build a new court-house and prison in 
Bucks County.” Accordingly these were erected at the afore- 
said place. Bristol became the county seat in 1705; previously 
the courts had been held at the Falls. Newtown continued 
the seat of justice till 1812, a period of eighty-seven years. 

From the Penn Manuscripts we learn that before 1724 Mr. 
Langhorne had become a considerable landholder, he hav- 
ing purchased 2000 acres for £260, and again another tract 
of 5200 acres for £936. The latter we know was located in 
Bucks County, as we believe also was the former. 

During the whole colonial period, as well as several years 
after the Revolution, the elections for the whole county were 
always held at the seat of justice. To show the popularity 
of Mr. Langhorne, as well as the number of votes polled in 
Bucks for the respective years mentioned, the following elec- 


' Hazard’s Register Penna. vi. p. 224. 
* Votes of Assembly, ii. p. 238. 
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tion returns for Representatives of the Assembly may be 
interesting. The county was then entitled to eight mem- 
bers :— 


Oct. 1, 1725. Oct. 1, 1730. 
Jer. Langhorne, 323 Jer. Langhorne, 270 
William Biles, 322 Jos. Kirkbride, 304 
Joseph Fell, 251 William Paxson, 288 
Abraham Chapman, 205 Abraham Chapman, 263 
Christian Vanhorn, 203 Christian Vanhorn, 257 
Matthew Hughes, 202 Mathew Hughes, 221 
Benjamin Jones, 199 Andrew Hamilton, 229 
Thomas Watson, 189 Thomas Canby, 151 

Oct. 1, 1734. Oct. 1, 1739. 
Jer. Langhorne, 334 Jer. Langhorue, 303 
Jos. Kirkbride, 339 Jos. Kirkbride, 297 
William Biles, 276 John Watson, 382 
Abraham Chapman, 290 Abraham Chapman, 239 
Christian Vanhorn, 312 Mark Watson, 337 
Thomas Merriot, 279 Benjamin Field, 229 
Andrew Hamilton, 308 Benjamin Jones, 189 
Lawrence Growdon, 266 Thomas Canby, 309 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania at this time consisted 
of David Lloyd as Chief Justice, and Richard [ill and 
Robert Assheton, Esquires, as Associates. Judge Assheton, 
in consequence of having received the office of Recorder of 
Philadelphia, sent in his resignation, when the Governor, 
Patrick Gordon, the 15th of September, 1726, “ desired the 
Board to consider of a fitt Person to be appointed the third 
Judge in his stead, and Jeremiah Langhorne, Esquire, being 
named, the Board unanimously agreed that he should ac- 
cordingly be appointed and putt in the Commission.” It 
was thus that Mr. Langhorne became one of the Justices of 
the Provincial Supreme Court, and where he was to hold a 
seat for upwards of sixteen years—until his death. 

The powers of the Provincial Courts are thus described by 
Gov. Patrick Gordon in a reply to the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations, dated March 15, 1730-1: “ Four times in 
the year Courts of Quarter Session are held in each county. 


' Col. Records, iii. p. 258. 
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There is likewise a court held twice every year in the said 
Province and Countys weh is styled the Supreme Court and 
by its constitution is a court for only matters of law removed 
thither from the inferior Courts by writs of error or certi- 
orari, but has no power of issuing original process. From 
the judgment of this Court there lies an appeal to his Majesty 
in Council. The Justices of this Court are three, who are 
likewise Justices of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
before whom all capital offences are tryed.” 

The Assembly, the 10th of 9th month, 1726,' appointed 
Judge Langhorne and Joseph Kirkbride, Jr., to be “a com- 
mittee to revise those laws enacted since 1719 to the present 
time.” On the 25th of 2d month, 1727, he is continued on 
that committee with Sir William Keith, and they were 
desired to “ make their report to the House.” 

The interest that Judge Langhorne took in various matters 
of public utility show him to have been a man of liberal 
spirit and enterprise. A company was formed in 1726, if 
not earlier, consisting of Jeremiah Langhorne, Anthony 
Morris, James Logan, Charles Read, Robert Ellis, George 
Fitzwater, Clement Plumstead, William Allen, Andrew 
Bradford, John Hopkins, Thomas Linley, and Joseph Turner, 
whose object was to erect iron-works at Durham, on the 
river Delaware, in Bucks County. They took up here, in the 
beginning of 1727, a tract of land containing 6000 acres, 
and abounding in excellent iron ore and limestone. This same 
year they commenced the erection here of extensive works 
for the manufacture of iron, which are still in operation. 
These were the first works of the kind established in the 
county. 

In 1729 he was reappointed one of the trustees of the’ 
“ General Loan-Office of the Province of Pennsylvania.” This 
office he held till the 20th of 11th month, 1735-6, when we 
learn that he “ moved the THouse, that in regard he is now 
advanced in years, and subject to frequent indispositions, 
he may be discharged from the office of Trustee of the 


! Votes of Assembly, iii. p. 11. 
* Bucks Co. Rec. Deed Book, F. 1, p. 218. 
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General Loan Office.”! The Assembly, it appears, at that 
time referred the matter for future consideration. Judge 
Langhorne was appointed by the House in 1732 one of a com- 
mittee of four to revise the Laws on Excise and Flour, and 
to bring in a bill for the more easy recovery of all debts 
under £10 contracted in the Province. On his appearance 
in the Assembly on the 20th of March, 1734-5, the House 
agreed to excuse his previous absence on account of his late 
sickness. However, in May, 1733, he was appointed to act 
as an additional commissary with five others, to fix the long- 
disputed boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

John Penn, one of the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, and 
a son of William Penn, arrived here in 1734, and after a brief 
stay concluded to return to England to oppose the preten- 
sions of Lord Baltimore. The House, in consequence, ap- 
pointed Judge Langhorne the 18th of September, 1735, one 
of a committee “to draw up an Address to the Hon. John 
Penn, Esq., now about to embark for Great Britain.”? During 
his long career as a representative in the Assembly, he is often 
found on the most important committees, even to name which 
would require more space than we would wish to occupy. A 
treaty was held with the Indians by the Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania at Pennsbury, the 9th of May, 1735, at which 
were present a considerable number of Indians. Judge 
Langhorne was there in his official capacity as a representa- 
tive of the Assembly. On this occasion, Lappawinzo and 
Teshakomen, whose portraits now adorn the Hall of the 
Historical Society, were the principal orators. 

A full and interesting letter was sent by Judge Langhorne 
to the Bishop of London, dated May 28, 1736. It appears 
to have been written chiefly in recommendation of Richard 
Peters to be assistant in the church of Philadelphia. In 
it he gives that gentleman’s early history, and says: “his 
getting the position would confer a great obligation on me, 
and would be acknowledged with gratitude.” From the 
same we learn that he had received a letter from the Bishop 
the previous 31st of July. 


1 Votes of Assembly, iii. p. 252. ® Thid., p. 243. 
3 Hist. Amer. Colonial Church, ii. p. 198. 
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To John Penn, the proprietary in England, the Judge ad- 
dressed a letter under date of May 20, 1737, the original 
being in the Penn MSS. It is written in his usual neat and 
small hand, carefully punctuated. The following extracts 
are selected wherein he freely expresses his opinions :— 


“T received yours of the 12th of March last wherein you 
acquaint me with your appointment of Col. Thomas for 
Governor of your Province. I have little knowledge of the 
man but from information of others. But I shall tell you 
freely I should have liked it much better if any of your 
family could have thought proper to have qualified yourselves, 
and it is my opinion it would have been more acceptable to 
the people in general. I am very sorry the dispute you have 
with Lord Baltimore is not likely to be brought to an issue. 
There has been great disputes among the inhabitants on the 
other side Susquehanna about the claims of Maryland. 
Which I doubt not you have had similar accounts of from 
other hands, otherwise I should have taken the freedom to 
have given you a relation of some of the facts that have 
happened since you left the country. Had Mr. Hamilton’s 
advice been strictly pursued relating to the disputes with 
the province of Maryland, I am of opinion our province 
would have come off with more credit and reputation. I 
hope as you say in your letter that Col. Thomas will be so 
prudent as to discourage all factions and parties. For I 
think it is very plain to me that there are a set of people 
about Philadelphia that to the government under your family 
would much rather have it under the Crown. However, I 
hope it will always be in your power to disappoint such, who 
are really enemies to our happy Constitution. I have had 
my health generally well since you left the country, but old 
age is growing very fast upon me. It would be a great 
pleasure to me and I am persuaded to many more of your 
friends, that you would take the government upon yourself 
and come and settle amongst us if your affairs there would 
admit it. Sir, I return you hearty thanks for the Sermons 
and the Play. I question not from the general character I 
have had of Mr. Forster’s Sermons, but that reading of them 
will give me great satisfaction and pleasure.” 


James Logan having sent in his resignation, Judge Lang- 
- horne was commissioned August 9, 1739, in his place by the 
Governor and Council as Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Thomas Graeme second, and Thomas 
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Griffith third Justice! As Dr. Greme had been appointed 
to the bench as third Justice the 8th of April, 1731, it will 
be understood that from that date Judge Langhorne was 
second Justice to the time of his aforesaid appointment as 
Chiet-J ustice. 

It appears that for six or seven years before his death 
Judge Langhorne was subject to frequent indispositions, but 
not so much so but that he was able to attend to the duties 
of his several offices until within the last few months of his 
life. Respecting his infirmities, James Logan in a letter of 
March 1, 1741, to Thomas Penn, writes: “That worthy gentle- 
man Mr. Langhorne has never been out of his bed these four 
months, but in order to have the bed made, and I question 
whether he will ever go abroad again. Tis sores sometime 
mend and sometime grow worse, but he has now a constant 
pain in his feet that has quite enfeebled them and taken 
from him all manner of use of them.” Again, on the fol- 
lowing 20th of November, William Peters writes to John 
Penn: “On my return from New York I paid Mr. Langhorne 
a visit and found him much indisposed ; [ staid with him till 
the 20th of September. . . . As he is a sincere man and 
has a true respect for you and your brothers, always mention- 
ing you with a particular affection, I thought you would be 
glad to have an account of the state of his health.” The 
Judge seems to haye been aware of his condition, for in a 
letter to Mr. Peters in Philadelphia, dated “ Langhorne Park, 
April 21st, 1742,” he says, “ considering my present circum- 
stances, it is not likely I shall ever sit in that Court again.” 


He lingered on till Monday, October 11, 1742,? aged about 


! Col. Records, iv. p. 348. 

* For this date we are indebted to the American Weekly Mercury of 
Thursday, Oct. 14, 1742, which contains the following brief notice :—‘‘ On 
Monday last died the Honourable Jeremiah Langhorne, Esq., Chief Judge 
of this Province.” In the Pennsylvania Gazette no mention of the death 
is found. These were then the only newspapers published in Pennsylvania 
in the English language; deaths at this time being Very rarely announced. 
His age we have arrived at from the Breviate of Penn against Baltimore, 
wherein the Judge in his testimony, given about 1737-8, says, that he was 
then 66 years of age and above 54 years in Peunsylvania. 
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71 years, when he breathed his last. His funeral was at- 
tended by a considerable number of persons, among whom 
were several from a distance. Amongst the latter was 
William Logan,' a distinguished merchant from Philadel- 
phia. ' 

Judge Langhorne, being aware that his life could not con- 
tinue much longer, made his will on the 16th of May pre- 
vious, and appointed the Hon. Lawrence Growdon, and 
Langhorne Biles,’ Esq., of Bucks County, and Joseph Turner, 
merchant of Philadelphia, his executors. His will is quite 
lengthy ;* our present object is only to give a mere abstract. 
He gives his plantation called “ Langhorne’s Park,” contain- 
ing eight hundred acres, to Thomas Biles, the son of his 
nephew Thomas Biles, deceased. To his nieces, Sarah, the 
wife of Lawrence Growdon, and Hannah Janney, he gives 
1000 acres of land “ lying near Perkassy,” to be divided be- 
tween them. He gives 1000 acres adjoining the same to James 
and Andrew Hamilton, sons of his friend Andrew Hamilton. 
Gives to his kinsman Thomas Langhorne, now or late in the 
service of Lord Lonsdale, and to his kinsman William Jack- 
son, of London, woollen draper, and to their heirs, 500 acres 
on “ Monockosy Creek,” besides additional lands and money. 
To his sister Sarah, the wife of William Biles, deceased, an 
annuity of £50. He gives all his books to Lawrence Grow- 
don “except such part thereof as the said Thomas Biles 
chooses when he becomes of age.” His “ stallion riding horse” 
he gives to his friend William Allen, and his “ other riding 
horse” to Joseph Turner with £100. His clemency to his 
slaves merits our especial commendation, and we regret omit- 


! Votes of Assembly, iii. p. 582. 

* “The highest judicial honours of the province were sustained with re- 
putation by the sons of Langhorne and Growdon.” Extract from Peter 
McCall’s Annual Discourse before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 29, 1832. 

* Biles probably was a relative. He was commissioned a Captain of a 
Company of Associators the 12th of Feb. 1747. He was also commissioned 
one of the Justices of the Peace for Bucks County the 9th of June, 1752. 

* Bucks Co. Records, Will Book, No. 2, p. 19-23. 
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ting on this subject the numerous details for their particular 
benefit. He directs his servants Joe, Cudjo, and London, to 
remain on the premises, and Boson, Frank, Sarah, Nanny, 
Lydia, and Hannah, to hold land on lease, and gives the same 
so many horses, cows, sheep, and agricultural implements, 
besides household goods; the remainder of his negro slaves 
“now under age, when twenty-four years old, to receive each 
£10 and then be free.” 

The following interesting description of the Langhorne 
Park estate appeared as an advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Packet, a Philadelphia newspaper, of May 3, 1788 :— 


* To be sold at private sale in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Langhorne Park with the Mansion-house and the other seve- 
ral messuages, barns, coach-houses, stables, and spring-house, 
with a good grist mill on a never failing stream of water, 
and a seat on another stream, with a fall of water, on which 
a capital grist mill may be erected to great advantage. It 
being in the vicinity of a fine wheat country, within three 
miles of navigation for shallops and flats; being within six 
miles of the borough of Bristol, with 927 acres of excellent 
land, arable and meadow, abounding with several streams of 
water, and remarkable fine springs, rising in high land, from 
which at a small expence, near 100 acres of the best watered 
meadow may be made; several hundred acres of woodland, 
abounding with the best timber. This estate was formerly 
the seat of Jeremiah Langhorne, Esquire, chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, now in good repair and ready to be delivered 
to the purchaser next spring. The mansion-house, kitchen, 
and out-oflices suitable to accommodate a large and genteel 
family. This tract for health and good neighborhood is ex- 
ceeded by few, if any, the prospect delightful and capable of 
the first improvement, nineteen miles from the city of Phila- 
delphia and five from Newtown the county town and large 

ood roads to and from it. The southern boundary is on- 
Rateadar Creek, in which are plenty of fish of various 
sorts, for the angle or net, also wild fowl ; and it is not doubted 
will in a few years be navigable for boats of burden, when 
some expected improvements are made. It being a prevail- 
ing sentiment, that the most elegant and commodious place 
for the Federal City, will be about ten wniles to the northeast 
of it; and the great road from Boston and New York to the 
capital cities in the southern states, will go near, if not 
through it. There are several fine quarries of building and 
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paving stones on said estate, and on the surface none to in- 
commode the plough, This was part of the real estate of 
the late Lawrence Growdon, Esquire, deceased, and devised 
by his last will to his two daughters, Elizabeth Nichleson 
and Grace Galloway. This estate to be sold in fee simple. 
For prices &c. apply to Abel James, merchant, or Clement 
Biddle, Esq. Notary Public, Philadelphia.” 


The Langhorne Park estate, if we were rightly informed, 
was sold, with about four hundred acres, to a committee of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, for the purpose 
of establishing thereon a Friends’ boarding and day school, 
but not liking it so well they afterwards purchased in 1794 
the property at Westtown, Chester County, for this purpose. 
It was then sold by the Meeting, at the Philadelphia Ex- 
change, to an Irishman by the name of Audrew Kennedy, 
who bought it at a very low price. 

In an article entitled “* The Neshaminy,” published in the 
Bucks Co. Intelligencer, August 21, 1860, the writer says, 
“sixty years ago, Langhorne’s house, on the Middletown side 
of the creek was a stately mansion, and with the grounds 
adjacent bore evidence of its former grandeur. A part of 
the wall around the park, where Langhorne kept his deer, 
was then standing, extending along the old Milford road, 
from the mansion to the top of the hill. The old mill south 
of the house was then running, and was the oldest mill in 
Middletown.” 

It is not known when the mansion-house was built, but it 
is said that Mr. Kennedy made some repairs to it near the 
close of the last century. The Langhorne house undoubtedly 
ranked amongst the oldest in the county. On learning that , 
it was still standing, with but little alteration, as it did in 
the days of its venerable proprietor the Chief Justice, in 
company with Dr. E. D. Buckman, of Bristol, I made it an 
object of especial visit the 9th of August, 1855, when some 
additional particulars were ascertained. The house is evi- 
dently ancient, and may have probably been built in the 
beginning of the last century if not earlier. It is a very 
substantial stone structure, the walls of which were from 
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one and a half to two feet in thickness. There was a 
large open winding staircase from the cellar to the garret, 
with heavy turned balustrades and a white-oak hand-rail, 
four inches square, with good yellow pine steps and floors. 
The mortar that had been used in plastering had been mixed 
with cut straw. A girder in the garret floor was eleven by 
fourteen inches, with others that had been hewn in propor- 
tion. It stands on an elevated situation on the south side of 
Langhorne’s Hill,! on the main road leading from Bristol to 


- Newtown. The country around is quite rolling, and from 


the house a fine prospect is obtained for a considerable dis- 
tance in an eastern and southern direction. The Neshaminy 
Creek approaches within half a mile. Paxson Blakey, the 
owner of the Langhorne mansion at the time of our visit, 
treated us kindly, and showed us whatever objects of interest 
the place possessed, and communicated freely such traditionary 
matter as he had acquired during his residence here. As he 
had informed us that he intended before Jong to demolish the 
ancient structure, I at once concluded to make a sketch of it, 
selecting a northwest view, showing the two wings of the 
building to the greatest advantage ; which was erected first 
it is now impossible to tell. We since learn that Mr. Blakey’s 
words have come to pass. The Langhorne mansion no 
longer stands; it was demolished in the spring and summer 
of 1857, to give way to a more modern structure erected 
about twenty feet to the north of its ancient site. 

We have inferred from the will of Judge Langhorne, that 
he may have possibly had on his plantation, at the time of 
his decease, between thirty and forty slaves. Mr. Blakey 
gave us a few additional particulars concerning them. A 
house was built for each family as directed in the will, and 
so many acres were allotted to each to cultivate, of which 
they were to have the free use as long as they lived. 
These houses were placed together by a small stream that had 
its source near by and flowed into the Neshaminy, and in 
consequence was called by the neighbors “‘Guinea Run.” 


’ It has borne this name for considerably over a century and a half. 
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Rev. Joseph Mathias mentions' that, “when William 
Thomas, a Baptist preacher, first settled (some time before 
1737) in Hilltown Township, Bucks County, which neigh- 
borhood was then generally called Perkasie, he purchased 
here several hundred acres of land of Judge Langhorne, on 
which he removed, after having made a clearing and erected 
buildings. Shortly after this, while returning with his pack 
horses from Philadelphia where he had been to market, 
he called upon James Logan, living near Germantown, who 
was the owner of a large tract adjoining, to know his price 
for several hundred acres. Mr. Logan asked ‘ whether he 
was able to pay the price, provided he should make a pur- 
chase.’ His reply was: ‘My name is William Thomas; let me 
know the price of thy land; if that will suit me, then I will 
refer thee to Mr. Langhorne for any particulars thee may 
wish to know concerning me.’ The price was named, and 
he was invited to call again, which he did; and was told 
that Langhorne had said ‘if thee don’t pay for it I will.’ ” 

Joshua Francis Fisher, in his “ Account of the early Poets 
and Poetry of Pennsylvania,”? makes mention of an eccentric 
Englishman, by the name of William Satterthwaite, having 
settled in Bucks County, where he “ resumed his old employ- 
ment [school teaching], but he was still persecuted by fortune, 
and his poverty was rendered even more bitter by the ill- 
temper of his wife. But he sustained his ills with equani- 
mity, and was in the end rewarded ; for, it was said, he at last 
became in easy circumstances, and his old age was rendered 
comfortable by the generosity of a patron. This patron was 
Jeremiah Langhorne, a gentleman of excellent talents, and 
of a liberal mind, who was for many years distinguished in 
the provincial assembly, filled several of the highest offices, 
and succeeded James Logan as chief-justice. Several of 
Satterthwaite’s poems have been transmitted to us; one de- 
nominated ‘Mysterious Nothing’ was written in 1738, at 


' Historical sketch of the Hilltown Baptist Church, published in the 
Bucks Co. Intelligencer, June 5, 1849. 
® Memoirs of the Hist. Society of Penna. ii. p. 75. 
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the instance of several young ladies. It was, I believe, re- 
published some years afterwards, and with it was printed 
‘An Elegy on the Death of Jeremiah Langhorne’ and a 
poem on * Providence.’” We here append the Elegy :— 

Langhorne, the great, the good, the just, is dead, 

And with his life our blooming joys are fled. 

And what remains? an awful gloomy scene, 

A weeping province, pious souls in pain. 

His bright example shows the best relief 

From seas of sorrow and insulting grief. 

See with what patience he serenely bore 

Legions of pains armed with their torturing power. 

Nor grave physicians, with their healing art, 

Could e’er dislodge them from the internal part ; 

Nor pious friends, with sympathizing care, 

Could mitigate their furious conduct there. 

Such was his goodness, and his greatness such ; 

His slaves were blessings and his negroes rich. 

A perfect friend, in bold sincerity 

With lords or peasants regularly free. 

He stood the patriot of the province, where 

Justice was nourished with celestial care. 

He taught the laws to know their just design ; 

Truth, justice, mercy, hand in hand to join ; 

Without regard to fear, or hopes, or gain, 

Or sly designs of base, corrupted men. 

Such were his constant actions ; by them he 

Did living write his own true elegy. 


Samuel Preston mentions that, in examining the old Dur- 
ham papers, he ascertained that Jeremiah Langhorne and 
Lawrence Growdon were the two principal proprietors of the 
Durham Iron Works, and that they had employed the afore- 
said Wm. Satterthwaite for several years at a regular salary 
to keep a free school there; which probably was not only 
intended to diffuse education, but, as Mr. Preston remarks, 
“perhaps to encourage settlement in the neighborhood, and 
to support an eminently worthy man.” 

The probability is that Judge Langhérne was never edu- 
cated for the bar, and that he was not a lawyer. This, how- 


1 Buck’s History of Bucks County, p. 76. 
y P 
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ever, is found to be the case with several others of our early 
justices. From his will we have inferred, as no other re- 
cords prove the contrary, that he must have remained un- 
married. As to his religious opinions a question arises. 
We have already mentioned that his father was a preacher 
amongst Friends, for the principles of whose society he had 
suffered persecution. His son, no doubt, was brought up in 
the principles of that sect. It certainly looks as if something 
had occasioned his estrangement. Perhaps some breach of 
discipline, the Keithian controversy, or the arguments of an 
advocate of military service, like his friend Capt. Langhorne 
Biles. Partly in evidence of this, the Historical Society 
have in their collections a petition to the king, praying that, 
in consequence of the opposition of the Friends to war, the 
province may be placed in a much better state of defence, 
which is signed by Judge Langhorne as Chief-J ustice, with 
about one hundred and twenty others. The paper bears no 
date, but was evidently gotten up between the years 1739 
and 1742. This was, no doubt, done at the time from an 
apprehension of trouble with the French and Indians. In 
an inquiry on this matter in 1856, an intelligent Friend has 
given us the following information: “I have not yet been 
able to learn that Jeremy Langhorne was a member of the 
Society of Friends at the time of his death. The general 
impression with our oldest members is, that he was not, but 
I think it very probable that his remains were interred in 
our graveyard, but I have not been able to find any grave- 
stone, or other record of it.” 
I have since received another letter,’ from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: “I have examined the Records of 
sirths and Deaths back to 1726, but do not find any of the 
name. One of our books of Minutes of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, containing the proceedings of nearly forty years, is lost. 
Perhaps it may contain an account of his disownment. Some 
of our citizens have a distinct recollection of ‘Old Will,’ who 
was the last surviving slave manumitted by the Judge. avd 


? From Isaac Eyre, 22d, 11mo. 1857. 
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who had a hut or cabin near where Andrew Flower’s mill 
now stands, but I am not certain the date of his death or 
age, but it is supposed he was over one hundred years old. 
He was a great fiddler and would play for the others to dance. 
I know of no account of the Judge havirg been ever pub- 
lished.” 

In summing up the long and useful services of Judge 
Langhorne, we find that he was at least thirty-four years in 
the Assembly, over which body he presided twice as speaker. 
That he was clerk of the court, register and recorder of Bucks 
County for about thirty-eight years, a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania Loan Office thirteen years, and a justice of the 
county courts for many years. In the Supreme Court he was 
a judge for sixteen years, of which he was upwards of three 
years Chief-Justice. His life was not passed without afford- 
ing a lesson. He arose to eminence by degrees, and must 
have been a man of remarkable perseverance. His industry 
is exhibited in the management and the improvement of a 
large plantation, in the number of laborious offices he held 
at the same time, and the interest he took in enterprises of a 
public or private nature. It appears that during his long and 
active life such was his prudence that whatever he undertook 
was accomplished and proved itself successful. Our pages 
show that he died in comfortable circumstances, but they 
likewise show by the testimonies of others that he was charit- 
able and humane. His method of emancipating his slaves, 
when emancipation was as little known as it was practised, 
proved itself no chimera. Living in an age when dissensions 
were rife and party spirit high, not a word has been found 
impeaching in the least degree the integrity and purposes of 
Jeremiah Langhorne. His popularity never waned, for he 
enjoyed the high confidence of his constituents to the last. 
His life viewed both in its public and private capacity is so 
satisfactory that we doubt whether among all his contempo- 
raries in the province we can find such another example. 
“Honest Mr. Langhorne” is what John Penn calls him ina 
letter to Andrew Hamilton, dated February 7, 1738, but a 
few years before his death. Among later honors we may 
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add that, on the completion of a branch of the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to New York in May, 1876, a station was 
named Langhorne, within a few hundred yards of the site 
of the old mansion ; upon which by a popular vote the name 
of the neighboring incorporated town of Attleborough was 
changed to the same, a more fitting memorial to the virtues 
of the philanthropic Judge than any other monument could 
possibly be. Thus we close the first biographical notice that 
has appeared respecting him, the result of materials many 
years collecting.' 


' [For the use of the wood-cut of the residence of Jeremiah Langhorne, 
we are indebted to Gen. W. W. H. Davis, author of the History of Bucks 
County, Pa., in which work it appeared.—Ep.] 
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AUGUSTINE HERMAN AND JOHN THOMPSON. 
BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


The accurate and interesting history of the “ Descendants 
of Jéran Kyn ” has, in a preceding volume of the MAGAZINE 
(iv. pp. 100 et seq.), alluded to a person who, in eminent dis- 
tinction, is closely associated with the early history of New 
Netherland and of Maryland. This is Augustine Herman, 
the first Lord of Bohemia Manor. Ile was born in Prague, 
and had by nature an adventurous spirit that led him at an 
early age to seek his fortunes in our new world, first in the 
West Indies, then in New Amsterdam, and at last in Mary- 
land. With the climate and soil of the latter he was so 
greatly pleased that he resolved to live there. But before 
this decision had been mace, and as early as the year 1633, 
he had been employed by the West India Company, and in 
its service had made voyages to Holland and elsewhere. 
Afterwards he was engaged in commercial enterprises, not 
always of a peaceful character, for he is mentioned as having 
been engaged in privateering, to which, in that day, no 
odium attached. He was a prominent man in New Amster- 
dam, and the Dutch there rated his abilities of a high order. 
At one time Governor Stuyvesant sent him as the bearer of 
dispatches to the authorities in Boston. In April, 1652, he 
was sent as ambassador to Rhode Island,' and in 1659 he 
presented himself in the same capacity to Lord Baltimore in 
the province of Maryland. Before leaving New Amsterdam, 
December 10, 1651, Herman married Jannetje (Jane) Var- 
leth, by whom he had two sons, and three daughters, viz., 
Ephraim George, who became the second Lord of Bohemia 
Manor; Casparus, who succeeded his brother in the title 
and estates; Anna Margaretha, who married Matthias Van- 


1 N. ¥. Gen. and Biog. Record, vol. ix. p. 60. 
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derheyden; Judith, who married John Thompson; and 
Francina, who married a Mr. Wood.! 

With his preference for Maryland, and with a view toa 
residence there, Herman proposed to Lord Baltimore to make 
a map of the provinces of Maryland and Virginia. This he 
did, and in return for the valuable service Lord Baltimore 
bestowed upon him extensive tracts of land situated partly 
in what is now Cecil County, Maryland, and partly in New 
Castle County, Delaware. In the British Museum there is a 
copy of the map. “This was a work of some magnitude, 
and cost him no less than the value of about two hundred 
pounds sterling, besides his own labor. It also required 
much time, and was not finished until the expiration of some 
years after he had received his first patent, which was dated 
June 19, 1662, which was the year after he removed his family 
from New Amsterdam to Bohemia Manor.”? It also contains 
his portrait. 

The patents of Lord Baltimore to Herman were liberal, 
for besides “ Bohemia Manor” there was granted him “ Little 
Bohemia” designed for his second son Casparus, to which was 
added in 1671 “St. Augustine’s Manor,” and in 1682 “ The 
Bohemia Sisters,” so called because intended for, and by him 
devised to, his three daughters. The title of “ Lord” was 
conferred on Herman by the proprietor, together with all the 
rights and privileges incident to a manor, such as holding 
court baron and court leet. 

These manors were to be holden (the grant says) of 
“Cecilins, Lord Baron of Baltimore, and of his heirs, as of 
his manor of St. Maries, in free and common socage, by fealty 
only for all manner of service, yielding and paying therefor 
yearly unto us and our heirs, at our receipt at St. Maries, at 
the two most usual feasts in the year, viz., at the feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and at the feast 
of St. Michael, the Archangel, by even and equal portions, 
the rent of four pounds sterling, in silver or gold, or the full 


' Johnston’s Hist. of Cecil County, Maryland, page 108. 
® Ibid. p. 38. 
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value thereof in such commodities as we or our heirs shall 
accept in discharge thereof.’™ 

Herman erected on the Bohemia River (so named by him 
after his native land) a large manor house commensurate with 
his rank and great landed possessions, and there he resided, 
surrounded by his family and servants, whom he had trans- 
ported from New Amsterdam at “ great expense.” 

Mr. Lednum says of him, “ Herman was the great man of 
the region: he had his deer park, the walls of which are 
still (1859) standing; he rode in his coach driven by liveried 
servants ; his mansion commanded a fine view of the Bohemia 
River to the Chesapeake Bay.”? The same authority states 
that this mansion was destroyed by fire in 1815, and with it 
“many old and valuable paintings. One of its large halls 
was lined with them. Many of them had belonged to 
Augustine Ilerman the founder of Bohemia Manor. His 
likeness and that of his lady perished; also the painting 
representing the flight from the Dutch in New York by 
means of his famous war charger.” Tradition says the 
Dutch at one time had Herman a prisoner “ under sentence 
of death,” presumably owing to his opposition to the tyran- 
nical Governor Stuyvesant. He, feigning insanity, requested 
“that his horse should be brought to him in the prison. 
Herman mounted him, and seemed to be performing military 
exercises, when, on the first opportunity, he bolted, with his 
horse, through one of the large windows, leaped down, swam 
the North River and escaped. He never suffered this horse 
to be used afterwards, and when he died had him buried and 
honored his grave with a tombstone.” 

On the 9th day of August, 1684, he invested his eldest son 
Ephraim George with the right and title to Bohemia Manor. 
The consideration mentioned is: “ Five thousand pounds of 
good, sound, and merchantable tobacco and casks, and also 
six barrels of good beer or strong beers, one anchor of rum 
or brandy, one anchor of spirits, two anchors or twenty gal- 
lons of good wine, and one hogshead of the best cider out of 


' Johnston's History of Cecil County, Maryland, p. 39. 
2 Methodism in America, p. 277. 3 Ibid. 
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the orchard, and one ewt. of good Muscavado sugar for my 
particular private spending ; and lastly, if I should resolve 


to remove with my abode to any other place in the country 
from off the manor, then he, my said son, is obliged to pay 
towards my said board the sum of 2000 pounds of tobacco 
and casks ; and if I should happen to go to New York, then 
my son is to furnish me with £25 in money.”” 

Tn the year 1684 Herman made his will, naming as executors 
his two sons, and his son-in-law John Thompson, whose arms 
face this page. Miss Caroline Thompson, of Chestertown, 
Maryland, a descendant in the fifth degree of the said John 
Thompson and his wife Judith Herman, and now in her 
ninety-seventh year, has allowed her great-nephew John 
Thompson Spencer* to present in her behalf to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania a fragment (the upper half of the 
first leaf) of this document, which is as follows:— 


In the name and will of God the holy Trinity, Amen. 

I Augustine Harman Bohemian doe herewith declare that 
this present writing is and shall be my last Will and Testa- 
ment namely, that my monument stone with Engraven letters 
of me the first Author of Bohemia Mannor, Anno 1660, shall 
be erected over my sepulcher, which is to be in my vineyard 
upon my Mannor plantation upon Bohemia Mannor in Mary- 
land, and that my son Ephraim with my second son Casparus, 
and my son in law Jno. Tomson shall be my Executors equally 
impowred, for the intent and purpose of the Intaylments 
hereunder named, to be truly inspected, and first having 
covenanted with my son Ephraim, by a deed in writing bear- 

! Johnston’s Ceczl County, p. 104. 

* Formerly of Maryland. The Land Records of that State show large 
grants of land to the Spencers in 1720, and in earlier years. They are of 
the well-known family of that name long seated in Warwick and North- 
amption counties, England. Mr. Spencer’s maternal ancestors, the Ring- 
golds, were among the earliest settlers on Kent Island. Inthe year 1650 
Thomas Ringgold, and others, were deputed to go to St. Mary’s with a 
petition to the governor and council. Thomas Ringgold, fifth in descent 
from him, was a delegate from Maryland to the General Congress held in 
New York in 1765, and a member of the Maryland Convention of 1776, 
besides performing other and patriotic services. (See Scharf’s History of 
Maryland, vol. i. pp. 212, 537-540, and 552, and McSherry’s History of 
Maryland, p. 155.) 
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ing date the 25th of March and confirmed the ninth of 


August this present year, entred upon Cicill County Record 
for my Bohemia Mannor (as the same is granted to me by 
Cecilius the first absolute Lord and proprietor, as by the 
pattent of augmentation [for geographing the publick Mapp 
of Virginia and Maryland, by his Majesties peculiar licence 
and authority printed] afterward contirmed by his succeed- 
ing Son, Charles the Second absolute Lord and proprietory 
intrat. in recordo Liber C, B. No. 3, folio 38 in Maryland is 
more at large appearing) with that provisoe that due respects 
shall be had to the Intaylments and that noe land by him, 
nor any of his heirs, or other successours shall within the 
bounds of the said pattent absolutely be sold and forever be 
alienated, that what I have my selfe infeoffed to Peter 
Sluyter alias Voursman, Jasper Dankerts alias Seuler, Peter 
Bayard, John Moll, and Arnold Legrange & Company as 
suitors and freeholders to Bohemia Mannor, under such rents 
and services 
[Opposite side. ] 


And furthermore I doe hereby in like manner, give, be- 
queath and devise unto my aforenamed Son Casparus, and to 
his lyneal posterity legally discending from his body, as a 
peculiar inheritance (not to be sold but leased as abovesaid ) 
my Bohemia River middle neck, called little Bohemia, anext 
to the gratuity for Geographing the publick Mapp aforesaid, 
as it is confirmed to me by the right Honble Lord and pro- 
prietary Charles abovesaid intrat in Recordo Liber C. B. No. 
13, folio 40, to have and to hold the same, with all the ap- 
pertinances and appendencies and perquisits, whatsoever 
enduring his naturall life, and afterward to be holden suc- 
cessively by his male heirs, females happening between to 
return afterwards to the right male heir again, but by extinct 
of either of them to discend, and be it entayled to the law- 
full heirs and posteritys of my three daughters Anna Mar- 
garita, Judith, and Francina above named passing from one 
line to the other as is expressed and specifyed here before 
with Bohemia Mannor. 

Item. I doe hereby further and moreover, give, bequeath and 
devise unto my said three daughters Anna Margarita, Judith 
and Francina, and to their legall heirs and posteritys, from 
their bodys lawfully begotten, tjiree tracts of land, lying on 

‘the North side of Bohemia back River some time called Back 
Creek, confirmed to me by the right Honble Lord & pro- 
prietor Charles above named, in one pattent called the Three 
Bohemia Sisters, formerly called Misfortune, by Speciall Re- 
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survey containing the quantity of four thousand one hundred 
Acres, as further appears by his said Lordships grant intrat. 
in Recordo Liber C. B. No. —, folio . To have and to 
hold the same as their own peculiar inheritances, by the fol- 
lowing partition, namely, to Anna Margarita her heirs and 
posterity 
[Rest of sheet and writing missing. ] 

Augustine Herman died in the year 1686. His “ monu- 
mental stone,” although broken, is still to be seen on his 
manor, with the following inscription :— 


AVGVSTINE HERMEN 
BouemMIAN 
THE FIRST FOVNDER 
Seater or Bonemea Manner 
ANNO 1661. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from Vol. VI1., page 457.) 


Yrates—Ewinc—Hanp. 


149. Saran Yeates’, daughter of John and Elizabeth (Sid- 
botham) Yeates, was born April 2,1731. She married (Reg- 
ister of Christ Church, Philadelphia), February 20, 1749-50, 
John Ewing, born August 27,1727. Mr. Ewing died Novem- 
ber 11, 1754, and was buried in Christ Church Ground. Mrs. 
Ewing afterwards removed to Lancaster, Pa., where she died 
October 3, 1823. The following obituary notice of her 
appeared in the Lancaster Express: “Died at Lancaster, on 
Thursday last, Sarah Ewing, sister of the late Judge Yeates, 
and mother-in-law of the late General Edward Hand, aged 
92 years and 6 months.” Mr. and Mrs. Ewing had three 
children: 

372. Catnarine, b. in Philadelphia, Pa., March 25,1751. She was m. in 

Lancaster, Pa., March 13, 1775,* to Edward Hand, M.D., a native of 
Clyduff, Kings County, Province of Leinster, Ireland, b. December 
31, 1744, who had come to America in 1767 as surgeon’s mate of the 
18th (Royal Irish) Regiment, sailing from the cove of Cork, May 20, 
and arriving at Philadelphia July 11. Doctor Hand was appointed 
ensign in 1772, and accompanied his regiment to Fort Pitt, returning 
to Philadelphia in 1774, when he resigned his commission and was 
regularly discharged from the service. In the same year he went 
to Lancaster, Pa., with the intention of practising his profession in 
that place. At the beginning of the American Revolution Doctor 
Hand gave his allegiance to the colonies, and was commissioned 
June 25, 1775, Lieutenant-Colonel of Colonel William Thompson’s 


* A letter (in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania) from 
Richard Peters, Jr., to her uncle Jasper Yeates, dated “ Philada., Ist March, 
1775,” says, ‘Be so good as to make my Compliments to Mrs. Yeates, Mrs. 
Ewing, and your Niece, whom I cant mention by Name as I am not certain 
what her name will be when you receive this.” 
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Battalion of Riflemen, consisting of nine companies of men enlisted 

in the counties of Cumberland, York, Lancaster, Northumberland, 

Bedford, Berks, and Northampton, in Pennsylvania, afterwards 

designated as the Second Regiment (and after January 1, 1776, the 

First Regiment) of the Army of the United Colonies. Lieutenant- 

Colonel Hand accampanied Colonel Thompson and the battalion 

to Boston, where they arrived August 17, 1775, and participated 

in the siege of that city during the following autumn and winter. 

In Thacher’s Military Journal of the Revolution, under date of 

August, 1775, these troops are spoken of as “remarkably stout and 

hardy men, many of them exceeding six feet in height,” and as 

“remarkable for the accuracy of their aim. At a review, a com- 

pany of them, while on a quick advance, fired their balls into objects 

of seven inch diameter, at a distance of two hundred and fifty yards. 

Their shot have frequently proved fatal to British officers and 

soldiers.” They formed the picket guard of the two thousand pro- 

vincial troops, who, on the evening of the 26th of August, took 

possession of, and threw up intrenchments on Ploughed Hill. On 

the morning of the 27th they met with their first loss, the death of 

a private, the first Pennsylvania soldier who fell in the War of the 

Revolution. Among other noteworthy actions in which Hand and 

his men engaged at this period was the skirmish at Lechmere’s 

Point. November 9, for their alacrity in which Colonel Thompson 

and his battalion were publicly thanked by General Washington in 

general orders dated the next day. The British had landed under 

cover of a fire from their batteries on Bunker, Breed’s, and Copp’s 

Hills, as well as from a frigate which lay three hundred yards off 

the point, which at high tide was an island. The regiment marched 

instantly, and, though the day was very stormy, regarded not the 

tide, nor waited for boats, but took to the water, although up to 

their armpits, for a quarter of a mile, and, notwithstanding the 

regulars’ fire, reached the island, and, although the enemy were 

lodged behind the walls and under cover, drove them to their 

boats.* March 7, 1776, Hand was appointed Colonel of the regi- 

* Concerning this affair, see The Pennsylvania Evening Post of that date, 

and The Letters of Mrs. Adams, wife of John Adams, p. 61. An amusing 

letter on the subject from Lieutenant-Colonel Hand to his wife is printed in 

Penna. Archives, Second Series, vol. x., with other letters and information 

about the Battalion of Riflemen. Hand describes the standard of his regi- 

ment, March 8, 1776, “to be a deep green ground, the device, a tiger, partly 

inclosed by toils, attempting the pass, defended by a hunter, armed with a 

spear (in white), on crimson field. The motto, Domari Nolo.” It is now 

in the possession of the State of Pennsylvania. A representation of it is 
given as the frontispiece to the volume of Penna. Archives referred to. 
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ment, which he had commanded since the 2d of February, and, with 
his men, left Cambridge, March 15, to join General Sullivan in 
New York. He was moved to Long Island early in April, and 
was stationed at New Utrecht, which remained the head-quarters 
of the regiment during May and June. On the 15th of April 
Congress resolved to recruit and re-enlist this battalion, and the 
independent rifle companies attached to it, for the term of two 
years, unless sooner discharged. Before General Washington was 
aware of this, he had written, April 22, to the President of Con- 
gress: “The time for which the riflemen enlisted will expire on the 
Ist of July next, and, as the loss of such a valuable and brave body 
of men will be of great injury to the service, I would submit it to 
the consideration of Congress whether it would not be best to adopt 
some method to induce them to continue. They are, indeed, a very 
useful corps; but I need not mention this, as their importance is 
already well known to the Congress.” On the 24th of April it 
was the First Regiment of the Third (General Sullivan’s) Brigade ; 
and July 1 it entered upon another term of duty, as the First 
Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line in the Continental service, 
enlisted, at first, for two years, but afterwards, in October, for the 
War. It picketed the shores of Long Island until August, when 
it was moved to Delancey’s Mills. Colonel Hand took part, with 
his regiment, in the Battle of Long Island, and successfully pro- 
tected the retreat of the American army, in association with Colonel 
Magaw, Colonel Shee (with whom was Lieutenant-Colonel Lambert 
Cadwalader, as elsewhere stated), and Colonel Haslet (with whom 
was Captain John Patten, a descendant of Jiéran Kyn hereafter 
mentioned). The Lieutenant-Colonel, James Chambers, thus speaks 
of this affair: ‘“‘ Never was a greater feat of generalship shown 
than in this retreat—to bring off an army of twelve thousand men, 
within, sight of a strong enemy, possessed of as strong a fleet as 
ever floated on our seas, without any loss, and saving all the bag- 
gage.” Colonel Hand took part in the Battles of White Plains, 
Trenton, and Princeton.* At the last of these conflicts, says 
General Wilkinson, “at the time General Mercer engaged the 17th 
tegiment, Colonel Hand endeavoured, by a rapid movement, to 
turn the enemy’s left flank, and had nearly succeeded, when they 
fled in disorder . . . the riflemen were therefore the first in the 
pursuit, and in fact took the greatest part of the prisoners; they 
were accompanied by General Washington in person, with a squad of 





* For details of Colonel Hand’s part in these ‘engagements, see, particu- 
larly, “The Campaign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn,” by Henry 
P. Johnston, in Memoirs of the Long Island Historical Soctety, vol. iii., 
and Memoirs of my own Times, by General James Wilkinson. 
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the Philadelphia Troop.”* He continued to command his regiment 
until April 1, 1777, when he was promoted to be Brigadier-General. 
Soon afterwards General Hand was sent to Western Pennsylvania 
to call the militia together; and he wrote a letter to Thomas 
Wharton, President of the Supreme Executive Council of the 
Commonwealth, from Fort Pitt, July 24, which was laid before 
Congress, resulting in the adoption of a resolution by that body, 
August 16, desiring the Council to give the General “such assist- 
ance from the militia of the counties of Westmoreland, Northum- 
berland, and Bedford,” as he might “ think necessary” to carry the 
war into the Indian country. In the performance of these duties a 
new fort was erected during the summer or autumn, named “ Fort 
Hand,” situated in Westmoreland County, about fourteen miles 
north of Hanna’s Town, near the junction of Loyalhannon and 
Conemaugh.} May 2, 1778, “agreeably to his request,” Congress 
resolved to recall Hand from his command at Pittsburgh. Before 
his departure the General had a friendly conference with the Indians 
at Fort Pitt, June 17. In October he succeeded General Stark in 
the command at Albany. In the spring of 1779 Hand was ordered 
to take part in General Sullivan’s campaign against the Iroquois, 
in which, although the youngest of the Brigadier-Generals engaged, 
he held the most important position after that of the commander- 
in-chief, the knowledge of the country and modes of warfare of the 
Indians acquired by him at Pittsburgh being of the greatest value 
in the expedition. He commanded a Brigade of Light Troops in 
the centre or main division of the army, composed of the Eleventh 
Pennsylvania Regiment, the German Regiment, Captain Spald- 
ing’s Independent Wyoming Company, The Wyoming Militia, and 
Schott’s Rifle Corps. General Hand reported himself to Joseph 
Reed, President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, April 16, as arrived at Lancaster, on his way to Wyoming, 
where his division of the troops was to rendezvous, and on the last 
day of July broke camp at the latter place and began the forward 
march, his men occupying the post of honour, the front of the 
column, about a mile in advance of the rest. The campaign 

* The occasion referred to in the account of John Donnaldson (Penna. 
Maa., vol. iv. p. 345). 

+ This and numerous other letters of General Hand are printed in the 
Pennsylvania Archives, further references to him occurring in the Colonial 
Records. 

t Concerning “ Fort Hand,” see Penna. Archives, vol. xii. p. 371. The 
earliest mention of the fort, which I have met with, occurs in a letter from 
Archibald Lochry to Thomas Wharton, President of the Executive Council, 
dated “Westmoreland, y* 6th Decem*, 1777,” in Penna. Archives, vol. vi. 
pp. 68 and 69. 

Vou. vit.—7 
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occupied two months, the army reaching Easton, on its return, on 
the 15th of October. Officers and men were complimented by 
Congress with a vote of thanks, and Washington expressed his 
satisfaction with the management and the results of the expedi- 
tion.* General Hand afterwards joined Washington, and encamped 
at Morristown, N.J., during the winter. On the formation of the 
light infantry corps of the army, in August, 1780, he was given the 
ccmmand of one of the two brigades of which that body was com- 
posed. He was one of the fourteen generals who constituted the 
tribunal that tried and convicted Major André. January 8, 1781, 
he was appointed Adjutant-General of the Army of the United 
States. He was present at the siege of Yorktown, and returned 
with the troops to Philadelphia. September 30, 1783, he was 
commissioned Major-General of the Peunsylvania Line. Upon the 
close of the war he resumed the practice of medicine in Lancaster. 
He was a Delegate from Pennsylvania to the Continental Congress 
in 1784 and 1785, a Member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania in 
1785, and an Elector for the same State “for choosing a President 
and Vice-President of the United States” in 1789. He was a 
Member of the Convention which framed the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania in 1790. He was appointed by President Washington, 
March 21, 1791, Inspector of the Revenue for Survey No. 3 in the 
District of Pennsylvania, and retained the office till the end of his 
life. In 1798, when Washington accepted the command of the 
army raised in anticipation of a war with France, Hand was re- 
commended by him for appointment as Adjutant-General. General 
Hand was an original Member of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
being one of the committee which revised the proposals for estab- 
lishing that body, adopted at a subsequent meeting of the Society. 
He was elected President of the State Society of Pennsylvania in 
1799. In politics General Hand was a Federalist. “As a citizen 
he was highly esteemed, and as a physician greatly sought after and 
beloved.” “He was known as a lover of fine horses and an excellent 
horseman.” He d. at his farm of Rockford, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
September 3, 1802. He is bur. in St. James’s (Protestant Episco- 
pal) Churchyard, at Lancaster, under an obelisk with the inscrip- 
tion: “Edward Hand, M.D. A General Officer of the Revolution. 
The Friend and Companion in Arms of Washington. . . . His 
public services are part of his country’s history.”+ Mrs. Hand d. 


* On this subject, see The Centennial Celebration of General Sullivan's 
Campaign against the Iroquois in 1779, published under the auspices ot 
the Waterloo Library and Historical Society. 

+ A portrait of General Hand, painted from a small picture by Eichholtz, 
is in the possession of his granddaughter, Mrs. 8. B. Rogers, of Lancaster, 
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at Rockford, June 21, 1805, and is bur. with her husband. They 
left issue. 

373. Jasper, b. July 15, 1753. He studied law (probably with his uncle, 
Jasper Yeates), and became an attorney, but, on the breaking out 
of the American Revolution, entered on a military career, at first 
as Second Lieutenant, and afterwards, in August, 1776, as Adju- 
tant of his brother-in-law, Colonel Hand’s Regiment, retaining the 
latter position until April, 1777.* When Hand was promoted 
Brigadier-General, and appointed to the command of the Western 
Department, Ewing went with him to Fort Pitt as Brigade-Major. 
In a lettert addressed by Major Ewing to Jasper Yeates, dated 
“Fort Pitt, June 3d, 1777,” the writer says: “On Saturday last 
we arrived here not a little fatigued with the Journey. But, not- 
withstanding the Badness of the roads and still worse accommoda- 
tions, I think myself amply Compensated for all my Fatigues by 
being stationed at this delightful Place.” Ewing remained with 
General Hand, in the same capacity, until the recall of the latter 
in 1778. In 1789, Ewing resided in Northumberland County, Pa., 
and July 29, of that year, he was elected to succeed Lawrence 
Keene,t deceased, as Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Clerk of the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace and 
Jail Delivery, and Clerk of the Orphans’ Court for that county. 
The same day he was appointed a Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the same county. He d., it is believed, unm. at Sunbury, 
Pa., September 25, 1800. In his will, recorded at Sunbury, he 
bequeathed his “fees” to his mother and nephews, John and Jesse 
(Jasper) Hand, and to the latter his “two guns ;” his “library of 





Pa. An engraving of it appears in Johnston’s Campazgn of 1776, and in 
Penna. Archives, Second Series, vol. x. Waluable MSS. of the General are 
owned by Mrs. Rogers, who has very courteously supplied me with some 
facts concerning her grandfather and other members of the family. Other 
MSS. are in the office of the Secretary of War, at Washington, and in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. A notice of General 
Hand is given in Alexander Harris’s Biographical History of Lancaster 
County. : 

* A letter written by him to his uncle, Jasper Yeates, dated New York, 
August 30, 1776, mentioning his safe arrival there with Colonel THand’s 
Regiment from Boston, is printed among ‘ Documents” (No. 14) appended to 
Johnston's Campaign of 1776, before cited, and in Penna. Archives, Second 
Series, vol. x. pp. 309-10. 

t This, with other letters of his written at the same period, is in the posses- 
sion of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

~ It may be proper to note that, notwithstanding the similarity of name, 
this geutleman was not descended from the founder of Upland. 
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books” and “ fishing tackle” to his “four nieces, the daughters of 
General Edward Hand;” his “gold watch” to his niece, Sarah 
Hand; other personal effects to General and Mrs. Hand; and his 
“old walking cane” to his “ friend Charles Hall,” whom, with John 
Boyd, he nominated his executur. 

374. Joun, b. June 22,1755. He resided in Lancaster, Pa., where he fol- 
lowed the trade of jeweller. He paid a visit to his brother, Jasper 
Ewing, and his brother-in-law, Colonel Hand, on Long Island, and 
witnessed “everything that occurred from the time the enemy 
landed on the Island until a day or two before we retreated from 
thence’”’—a brief account of which events were given by him ina 
letter written to his uncle, Jasper Yeates, from Lancaster, Septem- 
ber 14, 1776, accompanied by an original “ Draught of the Engage- 
ment.”* March 17, 1793, he wrote a letter? to his brother-in-law, 
General Hand, then Inspector of the Revenue, from “ Donegall,” 
complaining of his treatment by a “ distiller in Donegall Township 
at the Conewaga Creek,” whose stills he attempted to measure, 
from which it appears that he was engaged in such service for the 
Government. Mr. Ewing m. Elizabeth, daughter of ‘Thomas and 
Margaret Keen, said to have been born in Wilmington, Delaware 
(not identified as a descendant of Jéran Kyn). He d. at Lancas- 
ter, February 14,1799. Mrs. Ewing survived her husband, and 
afterwards m. Jonathan Hillborn, of Limerick Township, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Ewing left issue.t 


* Both the letter and “Draught” appear in “ Documents” (No. 15) ap- 
pended to Johnston’s Campazgn of 1776. ‘The letter is also printed in 
Penna. Archives, Second Series, vol. x. pp. 310-11, where it is incorrectly 
attributed to Major (Jasper) Ewing. A MS. letter of Edward Shippen to 
Jasper Yeates, dated “ Lancaster, 13th September, 1776” (in the Library of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania), says: “Jacky Ewing’s now at our 
Tea Table, is hearty and well, and left his brothers, Jesse and the Doctor, 
in the Same happy Situation at the Camp.” Mrs. Yeates, in a letter to her 
husband, dated “ Lancaster, September 14th, 1776” (also belonging to the 
Historical Society), writes differently: “I have the Pleasure to acquaint 
you that Jacky Ewing is returned; he looks very thin.” According to 
Ewing’s own letter he had been sick. 

t In the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

¢ For some of my information concerning Mr. and Mrs. Ewiog I am 
indebted to their great-grandson, Ewing Jordan, M.D. 


e . 
(To be continued.) 
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Oct. 


June 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Aug. 
Nov. 
July 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Mar. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


May 


Aug. 


0g 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


8, 1741. 
April 25, 1742. 
10, 1744. 
22, 1744. 

3, 1745. 
14, 1746. 
10, 1746. 

1, 1747. 


20, 1747. 
4, 1747. 
6, 1747. 
1, 1749. 
1, 1749. 

30, 1750. 

13, 1750. 

26, 1753. 

22, 1755. 

28, 1756. 

12, 1756. 

13, 1756. 
4, 1757. 
8, 1758. 

April 16, 1758. 
4, 1759. 

10, 1759. 

18, 1744. 

25, 1711. 
4,1711. 

10, 1715. 


8, 1716. 
8, 1717. 


(Continued from Vol. VL, page 480.) 


Smith, 


“ce 
“ce 


“ce 


Smithers, 
Smout, 
“ 


“ 


it) 


Elizabeth, dau. of James. 

Thomas. Strangers’ Ground. 

William. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas. 

Samuel, son of Thomas. 

Lucretia, dau. of Abel. 

Anne, dau. of John. 

wife of Samuel, at 
W iccacoe. 

William, son of John. 

Anne, dau. of Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Mary, wife of James. 

Joseph, son of James. 

Anne, dau. of William. 

Hugh. 

George. 

Rebecea, wife of William. 

Charles. 

William. 

Jeptha. 





wife of William. 
Amelia, wife of John. 
John, son of Jeptha. 
wife of Thomas. 








Jeptha. 

John. 

Edward, [Jane. 

Ellton, son of Edward and 

Edward, son of Edward and 
Elizabeth. 

Silvanus, son of Edward and 
Elizabeth. 

Elton, son of Sylvanus and 
Elinor. 
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Dee. 
July 
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18, 1727. 
9, 1725. 
7, 1727. 

16, 1738. 


April 21, 1740. 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Feb. 
Sept. 
Dee. 
Mar. 
May 


June 
Dee. 

Nov. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
Dee. 

June 
Si “pt. 
Juan. 


15, 1757. 
6, 1726. 


11, 1730-1. 
6, 1742. 
14, 1744. 
22, 1744-5. 
29, 1745. 
17, 1746. 
20, 1726. 
25, 1725. 
13, 1749. 


20, 1754. 
5, 1754. 


. 28, 1741. 


7, 1746. 


g. 18, 1730! 


15, 1736-7. 


. 12, 1738. 
. 29, 1740. 
g. 12, 1741. 


7, 1750. 
26, 1756. 


1, 1720. 


. 22, 1728. 


1, 1726-7. 
9, 1742. 


. 28, 1742. 


5, 1729. 
26, 1728. 
2, 1718. 
8, 1734. 
9, 1710. 
13, 1721. 
13, 1727. 
7, 1736. 
14, 1748. 


81, 1752. 


Snead, 


Snowden, 
Sobers, 

be 

ee 


“ce 


Souder, 


6s 


66 


South, 
Spatford, 


Spaning, 
Sparks, 
Spavin, 
Speed, 

iT) 


Spencer, 
“ 


“ce 


Spicer, 


Spofford, 
Spooner, 
Spring, 
Springe, 
Sprogel, 
Spuraway, 
Spurway, 
6s 


Stableford, 
Stagg, 
Stainbridge, 
Stamper, 

“ce 


eo 


Elizabeth, dau. of William 
and Elizabeth. 
Margaret. Palatinate. 
Mrs. 
Charles. 
Thomas. . 
Sarah. 
William, son of William and 
Rebecca. 
Thomas, son of William. 
William, son of John. 
Margaret, wife of Jacob. 
Jacob. 
John, son of John. 
Rachel, wife of Jacob. 
John. 
Thomas, son of William and 
Rebecca. 
Joseph. 
John, son of James. 
Elizabeth. 
Martha, wife of Simon. 
Simon. P 
Thomas, son of Thomas. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Richard, son of John. 
Mary, wife of John. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Lydia, dau. of John. 
James. 
Thomas, son of Abraham and 
Magdalen. 
—— child of Capt. 
John. 
Sarah, wife of John. 
John. [Ground. 
Lodowick C. Quakers’ 
Elizabeth, dau. of Charles. 
Gertrude, dau. of Charles and 
Charles. [ Prudence. 1 
Robert, son of Thomas and 
John. * [Mary. 
William. 
John, son of Thomas. 
Dinah, dau. of Thomas. 
Hannah, wife of John. 
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Mar. 28, 1732-3. Stanhope, William, son of Thomas. 


Aug. 1, 1739. $ Mary, wife of Thomas. 

June 38,1714. Stanley, Mary, dau. of James and 
Mary. [Mary. 

Dec. 26, 1727. “ Eleanor, dau. of Luke and 

Jan. 38,1736-7. “ Thomas, son of James. 

June 11, 1742. “s Charles. 

Sept. 7, 1747. * James, son of James, deceased. 

Dee. 25, 1747. “ Richard. 

Jan. 22, 1758. as Moses. 

April 6, 1739. Stanton, Isaac. [ John). 

Dec. 10,1756. Stanwix, Thomas (only son of Genl. 

Aug. 5,1711. Stapleford, Thomas, son of Thomas and 

Sept. 13, 1713. “ Thomas. [ Mary. 

July 23, 1714. ” Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Mary. 

July 30, 1714. aa Rebecca, dau. of John and 
Mary. 

Sept. 26, 1715. “ Mary, dau. of Thomas and 
Mary. 

Sept. 4, 1727. 9 Rebecca, dau. of Thomas and 

Dee. 17, 1739. ” Thomas. [ Mary. 

Feb. 1,1747-8. “ Mary. 

Mar. 19, 1730-1. Stapler, Richard, son of Richard. 

Dee. 20, 1739. “ Richard. 

April 17, 1714. Stark, John, son of Elizabeth. 

April 27, 1746. Steed, Thomas. 

Nov. 9, 1716. Steel, John, son of Peter and Eliza- 

Oct. 17, 1738. . Nicholas. [ beth. 

June 2,1759. Stepence, John, son of John. 


Mar. 2, 1717-8. Stephens, Anthony. 
Mar. 11, 1712-3. Stephenson, Susannah, wife of Joseph. 
‘ 








Feb. 6, 1753. ‘ Edward Nash, son of James. 
Sept. 29, 1756. “ dau. of James. 
Dee. 11,1709. Stevens, James. 

Jan. 11, 1738-9. * Maria. 

Jan. 25,1748-9. “ John. 

Dec. 2, 1749. “ Sarah, dau. of John. 
Dec. 31, 1758. s John. 

Dec. 5,1733. Stevenson, Susannah, wife of John. 
Mar. 26, 1734-5. Steward, James. 

May 5, 1739. _ Anne. Widow. 

Sept. 8, 1747. Anne, wife of James. 
Sept. 18, 1748. “ wife of James. 
Dee. 20, 1759. * Ann. 

July . 6, 1755. Stewart, Margaret. 
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Aug. 


Dec. 
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Nov. 
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Mar. 
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26,1756. Stewart, 
28, 1759. “ 

6, 1734-5. Stiles, 
16, 1752. “ 
16, 1756. “ 
12, 1757. “ 


30, 1736. Stilly, 

8, 1714. Stocks, 

2,1757. Stockwell, 
23,1732. Stokes, 
13, 1755. * 
29,1736. Stoll, 

1, 1737. 
21,1735. Stone, 


29, 1736. % 
10, 1741-2. * 
16, 1750. 7 

8, 1730-1. Storke, 
29,1709. Story, 
21, 1709. a 


4,1712. « 
21,1714. « 


80,1717. « 
17,1723. “ 
21,1726. “ 
24,1726. 


16,1743. «“ 


20,1746. Stout, 
Lao © 
16. * 

14, 1730. Stow, 

2, 1736-7. * 
11,1751. « 
30,1741. Strahan, 
10,1751. Street, 
11, 1757. 4 


23, 1756. Stretle, 

25,1756. Stretson, 
5, 1758. Strettel, 

20,1758. Stretton, 


29,1759. Strickland, 
5,1717. Strode, 


son of George. 
George, son of George. 
Mary. 
Henry, son of Henry. 
son of Henry. 
dau. of Henry. 
John, son of Peter. Sweeds’ 
Ground. 
Edward, son of Edward and 
William. [Lucy. 
Stephen. 
Jane, wife of Robert. 
Thomasine, wife of Jacob. 
Jacob. 
Thomasine, dau. of William. 
William, son of William. 
Alexander, son of Alexander. 
William, son of William. 
Sarah. | Sarah. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Enoch and 
Samuel, son of Enoch and 
Sarah. |Sarah. 
Merey, dau. of Enoch and ‘ 
Enoch, son of Enoch and 
Sarah. 
Sarah, dau. of 
Enoch. [Sarah. 
John. | Mary. 
Diana, dau. of Thomas and 
Robert, son of Enoch. Stran- 
gers’ Ground. 
Anne, dau. of Cornelius. 
Hannah, dau. of Cornelius. 
dau. of Cornelius. 
Martha, dau. of Charles. 
Lazarus, son of Charles, 
Lazarus, son of Charles. 
Robert. 
Margaret, dau. of Benjamin. 
Joseph, son of Benjamin. 











Enoch and 





Amos. 

Francis. 

dau. of Anna. 
Mary, wite of Friend. 
William, son of John. 
Theodosia, dau. of Mary. 








April 30, 1733. 
Sept. 


June 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
May 
Jan. 


July 
Sept. 
Dee. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
May 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Mar. 


Aug. 


Dec. 
June 
Oct. 
Aug. 
July 
Oct. 
Oct. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Aug. 


Mar. 
July 


Aug. 


July 
July 
Oct. 
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Strong, 
30, 1733. ” 
13, 1741. " 
20, 1741. as 


4,1740. Stuart, 
28,1755. Studwick, 
28, 1736. Stull, 
21,1752. Sturgeon, 
29, 1755. ” 

9 iy A= 
23, 1757. - 
25,1738. Sturges, 


25, 1736-7. Sturgis, 
30, 1736-7. * 
24,1746-7. “ 

28, 1736. Styles, 


21,1752. Sugar, 

7, 1749. Sulivan, 
28,1757. Sullivan, 
10,1731. Sundergill, 
11,1756. Suting, 
28,1735. Suttlife, 

1, 1722. Sutton, 

9, 1727. aes 

2, 1728. sg 


10, 1747. “ 

3, 1751. “ 
31, 1759. “s 

2, 1738. Swan, 
31, 1742. “ 

6, 1747. ” 
26, 1747. e 
30,1737. Sweet, 
31,1712. Sykes, 

1, 1713-4. Symes, 


5, 1746. a 
27, 1746. Symmons, 
19, 1747. . 
28, 1751. * 
25,1744. Syng, 


‘Margaret, wife of 
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William, son of Abraham. 

Abraham, son of Abraham. 

Dorothy, wife of Abraham. 

Abraham. 

Elizabeth, wife of James. 

Nathaniel. 

Mary, dau. of Jacobus. 

Lawrence Anderson, son of 
the Rev. Mr. 

son of William. 

Robert Anderson. 

Susannah, dau. of Joseph. 

George, son of Joseph. 

Mary, dau. of Joseph. 

Joseph. 

Anne, dau. of William. 

Samuel. 








Dennis. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Christopher. 
George. 

John, son of John. 

Francis. 

Anne, wife of Henry. 

Sarah, dau. of Henry. 

Mary, wife of John. 
Elizabeth. 

Joseph, son of John. 

Anne, dau. of Richard. 
Margaret, dau. of Richard. 
Sarah, dau. of Richard. 
Anne, dau. of Richard. 
Henry. [Mary. 
Eleanor, dau. of James and 
Thomas, son of John. 
Anthony, son of Zachariah. 
Anne, dau. of Weldon. 
Thomas, son of Weldon. 
Mary, dau. of Weldon. 

Peter, son of Philip. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Returns or INHABITANTS AND LANDS OwneED AND IMPROVED IN Portions 
OF PairapELpHia County In 1684.—The following papers are contained in 
a MS. volume belonging to the American Philosophical Society. The 
returns were probably made in consequence of an order of Nicholas More, 
‘Thomas Holme, and Thomas Fairman, Justices of the Peace, dated 14th 2d 
mo. 1683 (O.8.), to be executed “ betwixt this and three weeks inclusive :?’— 

John Cocke Aged 27 yeare hath 3 hondred Acres of land whearof hee 
hath Improved 8 ackers. 

Lacey Cocke Aged 37 yeares hath 550 Ackers of land whearof hee hath 
Improved 30 ackers. 

Lacey Cocke hath A negroe 20 yeares of Age. And a 
Bartholomew Sprint 21 years. 

Widdow Jacop hath one hondred Ackers of land whearof thear is 12 
ackers Improved. 

ffrances Jacop her Sonn living with her Aged 26 years. 

Petter Cake the yeounger Aged 25 years hath one hondred Ackers of land 
whearof hee hath Improved 3 ackers. 

Mathew holstin Aged 41 yeare hath one hondred & fifty Ackers of land 
whear thear is 12 Ackers Improved. 

William Snowden Aged 22 yeare hath one hondred Ackers whearof thear 
is 12 Ackers Improved. 

Peter Rambow hath 6 hondred Ackers of land whearof hee hath Improved 
16 Ackers. 

Andrew Rambow Aged 25 yeare. 

John Rambow Aged 22 yeare. 

Petter Dallbow Aged 36 yeare hee hath 6 hondred Ackers of land & hath 
Improved 12 ackers. 

John meefelon Aged 45 yeare hath 3 hondred Ackers of land & hath Im- 
proved 10 Ackers. 

John Meefelon the younger Aged 22 year. 

Dennis Rotchford above 16 years hath a hondred & 60 acker of land & 
one Acker Improved. 

William Askill his sarvant. 

John Svenson his sarvant. 


named 





Pattreck Robbinson Aged 30 years hath one hondred Ackers of land 


Improved 12 Ackers. 

Robert neverbeegood his negor sarvant. 

Ng soe “ John Cocke Returned.” } 

3y Vertue of a Warrent Recived from Beniamin Chambers I have taken 
a True Account of all y® male Inhabitants from Peter Coxs Island to Andros 
Boons and Carcors Hooke and a Long y* mile Crick to Peter Yocumbs & 
King Sas to Siamancen that are above 16 years of Age to y* Age of 60 years 
and y® quantity of Land they Hold and How muchtof y* said Land is Clear. 

By me Lavrenc DaLBor 
Colect’. 





= 





as 
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ye quantity whearof is Cleard 
years ould of Land Acors 

Peter Coxs: 072 200 30 
Gabrill Coxs abt 20 

Mats Handrix abt 21 

William Shute 040 

Tho: Shute 017 

Andris Swanson Boon 63 750 60 
Swan ditto about 22 

Peter ditto about 19 

Andris Homan 62 160 10 
Lawrence ditto 20 

Banke Johnson 50 

Hance Peterson 35 

Luck Hank 50 

Peter Ellitt 40 

Lawrence Dalboe 26 120 10 
William ditto 23 

Andris Peterson 26 150 10 
Jonas Nelson 63 200 08 
Mouns ditto 20 

Rennar Peterson 25 50 08 
Mouns Justis 25 250 10 
Charls ditto 23 

Hance ditto 21 

Justa Justason 28 50 6 
Tho: Paschall 46 50 04 
William ditto 18 

Tho: Rogers 22 

Henry Love 30 

Obdiah Hyerson 17 

Neils Johnson 200 6 
Peter Yocumbe 30 400 10 
John Minsterman 36 100 

John Neilson 300 

W™ Clayton Junt™ 100 

[Indorsed : “ Lawrence Dalboe’s Return.”] G. B. K. 


Pavt Bustt, a native of Italy, and his wife, Elizabeth May, born in Hol- 
land, came to Philadelphia towards the end of the last century. With 
minds well cultivated, and of a good social position, they were welcomed as 
an addition to its society. Their portraits are among those so beautifully 
engraved by St. Mémin. A few persons yet living speak of Mr. Busti as a 
most amiable and kindly hearted gentleman, and they remember his resi- 
dence at the “ Retreat Farm,” Blockley. He came here in the service of 
the Holland Land Company. ‘This was an association of Dutch capitalists 
who had, in our Revolution, lent the colonies several millions of dollars, and 
who, after the Federal Government was established, received in lieu of their 
money vast tracts of land situated in the northwestern part of Peunsylva- 
nia, and in adjacent parts of New York. 

A gentleman of Holland, Francis Adrian van der Kemp, was imprisoned 
by the authorities there, and had his property confiscated on account of his 
liberal political opinions. He fled to this country prior to the time of the 
arrival of Mr. Busti, and found an asylum at Esopus, now Kingston, on the 
North River. He was introduced to Washington by Lafayette, and at 
once made a visit to Mount Vernon. It may be said, parenthetically, that 
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it was quite in accordance with his second nature—his habit as a native of 
the land of canals—that van der Kemp suggested to Governor De Witt 
Clinton the construction of the Erie Canal, a work that made New York the 
foremost State of the Union. A beautifully bound volume in the library of 
the Historical Society contains a hundred or more inlaid autograph letters 
of the elder John Adams, addressed to van der Kemp, and has, as the 
initial one, an invitation “ to join a few chosen Americans at supper at the 
Golden Lyon,” an excellent inn, much resorted to in its day, in Amsterdam. 
The intercourse thus begun resulted in Mr. van der Kemp’s obtaining in Hol- 
land the money so essential for the prosecution of our War of Independence. 
It also resulted in a warm and life-long friendship between the two gentle- 
men. The invitation spoken of is followed by the letters which Mr. Adams 
continued to write to him so long as he lived, and these are followed by the 
few which John Quincy Adams wrote to the then aged friend of his father. 

In the course of nature Francis A. van der Kemp, John Adams, and 
Paul Busti passed away from earth ; and when the latter had done so, he was 
succeeded in his office at Philadelphia by John J. van der Kemp, a son of 
the former. “Governor Horatio Seymour has often spoken of the poetical 
justice which, so many years after the father’s exile and his aid in obtaining 
in Holland the money for the prosecution of our Revolutionary War, made 
the son, John J. van der Kemp, ‘General Agent’ of the vast concern, and 
that he obtained that position by his own merit, and by no inherited right.” 
The son is well remembered in Philadelphia, for he died only about twenty- 
five years ago. His residence was for a long time the house No. 132, now 
510 Walnut Street, but the last few years of his life were passed at No. 
1217 of the same street. He left two children, a son of his own name, who 
resides in Paris, and Mrs. Pauline Elizabeth Henry, of Germantown, who 
established the well-known excellent hospital in that place: her parents, in 
their profound respect for Paul and Elizabeth Busti, named her after both of 
them. 

Mr. Busti’s “ Retreat’’ is now comprised within the grounds of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane, the house he occupied having been for a 
long time the residence of its Superintendent, Dr. Kirkbride. Some years 
ago a water-color sketch of the house was presented to the Society. The 
account books of Mr. Busti were sent to Holland, but not his farm journal, 
which has only recently been examined, and on account of its interest been 
presented to the Society by Mrs. Henry. Mr. Busti’s experience at Blockley 
as a gentleman farmer is similar to that of many others, but I doubt if any 
one of them has told the melancholy tale so well. he journal contains 
tables which are valuable, for they show prices, rates of wages, etc. 

7 


RicnarD Perers to Tromas Firzstuons.—The following letter has been 
contributed by John W. Jordan, Esq. :— 


Bene fen Philada. March 9th, 1790. 


I saw a Letter of yours to Lewis & am obliged by your desiring him to 
communicate it. I was ata Loss to determine on several matters we had 
before us at the Time I wrote to Mr. Muhlenburg & wished for Information 
which ov some Points I have since obtained. It is now generally agreed 
that the old Plan of choosing Representatives shall be again adopted & of 
Course the Law must again be temporary. If a permanent Law was to be 
enacted we should adopt some Mode of making Nominations to save the 
Trouble and Expense Conference, & if it could be done now it would be 
better; but I see not that it can as the Terms will not admit of it. I wished 
to know how the Connecticut Plan or any other on this Head was approved 
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of & should have wrote to some of my Eastern Friends but that I feared we 
could not do anything of the Sort as the Nominations are made for a suc- 
ceeding choice at a precedent Election. If you know of anything that will 
make our Bill better inform me of it. 

As to your Plans of Finance the Opinions here are as various as at New 
York. The Assumption of the State Debts is pleasing to many but its An- 
tagonists are not a few. A direct continental Land Tax is supposed to be 
the consequence & tho’ I see not that this would be wrong our People are 
sick of Land Taxes. We shall have nothing else however to carry on our 
State Government for it seems all our Sources in another way are or will be 
seized on by federal Financiers. We are turning our attention to a ‘l'ax for 
1791 as we cannot leave the new Government of our State without Resources 
lest the State should suffer and we be charged with Improvidence. If we do 
Nothing the Funding Demon gets again at Work of Course, as its operation 
is only suspended. Being but a poor Financier I have Nothing in Contem- 
plation but confining it to emproved Land & making it as light as our cir- 
cumstances will well bear. As to many Schemes of substitution for this I 
either do not understand or cannot approve of them. Among others a 
State Lottery has been mentioned & I need not repeat to you the Argu- 
ments for & against this Species of political Gambling. You are my Oracle 
on fiscal Subjects—communicate some of your Thoughts about the Plan we 
ought to persue. I often miss you but never more than on this Subject in 
which we are most distressingly wanting in our House. I wish I could say 
however this was the only Deficiency. 

The subject of Roads & Navigation I have pushed these two Years & I 
think now it has laid deep Hold of our House who had never before a just 
Idea either of its Practicability or Consequence. The Explanations we had 
made last year have opened Peoples Eyes & we are now about persuing 
them so as to complete every species of Information. One Point I thought 
would have been ascertained by actual Surveys & Documents was that 
which has Reference to the federal Seat, to wit, that the great Route from 
the western world must be thro’ Pennsilvania where it can be carried thro’ 
better Waters & a shorter Distance. Much has been done towards estab- 
lishing Proofs of it & a short Time will put it beyond a Doubt. Now I am 
on this Subject I recollect a Passage in your letter which alludes to 
Jealousies respecting the Eastern Members of our State. I am convinced 
the Neise made about this flowed more from Artifice than Conviction. ‘The 
Persons who brought it forward wished to hang ‘Terrors round the Minds of 
the Delegates from this Quarter which might induce them in case the Point 
came up again, under a false Delicacy, to abandon the Idea of Residence in 
the Eastern Part of the State. Who does not wish that it should be some- 
where in Pennsilvania at all Events? & on this Account local Objects 
should be sacrificed. But are we on the Eastern Border to be blamed for 
Endeavors to have it near us more than the western Gentlemen who wish it 
fixed so as to accommodate themselves? 

The Business of Wioming will be brought forward this Week & I feel 
some Consolation in Lewis’s having determined to come to the House a 
week or ten days before he quits us which he will do from Motives I cannot 
disapprove of. He has suffered too much in his Business to induce any of 
his Friends to persuade his making further sacrifices. I fear however this 
Wioming Business will end shabbily as there seems a dead Majority deter- 
mined to get rid of the Compensation to the Pennsilvanians at all events. 

The affair of the Comptroller General you have no Doubt been informed 
of. I believe there is not Spunk enough to do what ought to be done. If 
it is done at all it must be carried by Sap as the Troops are not disposed to 
Storm. I have often wondered at the Gullibility of mankind but in Nothing 
more than in this Circumstance. 
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I agree in your Ideas that mutual Communications will be useful & I 
heartily concur in the Plan. But do not think L expect you will take up 
Time much engaged unless it be absolutely necessary. ‘Therefore whatever 
you may think of my Jealousy on this Head it only amounted toa Distinction 
between hearing from you sometimes & not at all. Among Lovers mode- 
rate Jealousy—not that of Othello—is a Proof of Love. Why should it 
not also evidence Friendship? I wish however I had better Evidence to 
give you which would more pleasingly prove how Sincerely, 

| am affectionately yours, 
Ricuarp Perers. 

The Vendue Business is again before us & a Majority I fear for liberating 
entirely. This is ruinous in the extreme. A Bill is brought in, Chaloner 
is the mover & mischeviously industrious. I have no Resource but to bring 
about a Compromise & get him additionally licensed & no more in the city 
and the Distance beyond which Vendues shall not be held extended. I wish 
we could be furnished with Proofs of the bad Effects of this Nuisance in New 
York where I am told it is pestiferously hurtful to I'rade. I mean honest fair 
Trade. Send.us some indisputable Testimonies from New York. I believe 
Baltimore has recently opened Vendues & repents of it. I suppose this 
source of Revenue being a Species of Excise will soon be federalized. You 
know better than I do the necessity of taking care of the Police of our 
Port. We cannot pay our Health Officers, Wardens, &c. It would be 
wise in Congress when they take away Revenue to attend to the Offices 
necessarily supported by it. This would make the States easier under the 
Deprivation. 

Hate I’. Firzstmons. 


Francis Xavier Dupont, Frencn Consut at Paitapetpenia, 1793.—The 
New Hampshire Gazette, a newspaper of the day, under news from Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 28, 1793, has the following: “ Died in this City Citizen 
Dupont the French Consul for Philadelphia, a victim to the malignant fever 
now prevailing there. The day on which his remains were interred, the 
frigate La Precieuse and the India Ship La Ville d’l’Orient began at sun- 
rise and continued ’till the sun was down to fire every five minutes in honor 
of this true republican and man of estimation. The American and French 
vessels in port wore their colors mast high.” 

Dupont was buried in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, on a farm between 
Cornwell’s Station on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the river Delaware, 
belonging in 1870 to Mr. Nathan Middleton. About that time I copied 
the following inscription from a headstone which had been removed from his 
grave when the field was ploughed over ashort time before and placed 
against the fence near by. ‘The traditions of the country people in the 
neighborhood state that the person buried there was a Frenchman who died of 
the yellow fever, attended by an old negro woman servant. He had the repu- 
tation of being rich, and it is supposed communicated information of the 
place where his money was hidden to this person. She, dying some time 
after, endeavored to make some communication to those around her, but was 
speechless. I mention these stories for what they are worth. ‘The inscrip- 
tion is: “Francis Xavier Dupont, born on the 11th July, 1762, died on the 
11th Octob', 1793. He loved the virtuous, And the Humble.” 

No will or letters of administration appear in Philadelphia. They may 
be recorded at Doylestown, in Bucks County. It would seem likely that 
the estate may have been settled by those who raised a headstone to his 
memory. During the latter part of September and the month of October, 
in the yeai 1793, the newspapers in Philadelphia were suspended on account 
of the yellow fever, and the only record of the death of Dupont, I have been 
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able to find, is that in the list, given by Carey, of those who died after 
August in that year, which briefly indentifies this gentleman as “ Consul of 
the French Republic.” 

Camden, New Jersey. Witii1am Joun Ports. 


Historicat Sketcu or Cuester, on Detaware. By Henry Graham 
Ashmead. With Maps and Illustrations. Chester, Pa. 1883. 8vo. pp. vi., 
336.—This is a memorial volume of the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of William Penn at Chester, and is published 
under the auspices of the committee who had charge of the commemorative 
exercises. It embraces an account of the latter by William Shaler Johnson. 
Besides containing a history of Chester from the period of Governor Printz 
and Jéran Kyn to 1882, it indicates the residences and sites of residences 
of many of the descendants of the founder and of other early settlers of Up- 
land, and so posseses a peculiar family and local interest. The frontispiece 
is an engraving, by Mr. Sartain, of the portrait of Penn in the possession of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The work also contains facsimile 
reprints of two letters of the Proprietor of the Province. Other illustrations 
are pictures of the old Court-house, built in 1724, the Pusey House, built in 
1683, still standing in the modern village of Upland, the Hoskins House, 
built in 1688, the first meeting-house of Friends at Chester, built in 1693, and 
the monumental tablet to the memory of James and Ann (Keen) Sandelands 
in St. Paul’s Church, given in the Record of the Court at Upland, pub- 
lished by our Historical Society, besides a copy of the portrait of Penn in 
the National Museum, in Philadelphia, and a representation of the Penn 
Memorial Stone, erected to identify the place where Penn probably landed. 
Three maps also adorn the volume, which will prove of great value to the 
genealogist and antiquarian. 


History or tHE Unitep States or AMERICA, UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 
By James.Schouler, Vol. i. 1783-1801; vol. ii. 1801-1817. Washington, D. 
C., 1880 and 1882. Svo.— The author of this work, the third volume of which 
“is in active preparation,” is a native of Arlington, Mass., being the eldest 
son of the late William Schouler, Adjutant-General of Massachusetts under 
Governor Andrew during the Rebellion. He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1859, and afterwards practised law at Boston, writing several 
treatises on subjects connected with his profession. The H7story is intended 
to cover the period of 1783 to 1861, thus supplementing the work of Mr. 
Bancroft, who says of it: “1 recognize in all 1 have read faithful investiga- 
tion and superiority to prejudice.” 


Martin’s Bencu anv Bar or Putiape.pnta: Together with other Lists 
of Persons appointed to administer the Laws in the City and County of 
Philadelphia, and the Province and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. By 
John Hill Martin. Philadelphia: Rees Welsh & Co. 1883. 8vo. pp. xvi., 
326.—This work comprises a list of the members of the Philadephia Bar 
from 1682 to March 31, 1883, giving the dates of deaths of deceased lawyers, 
and indicating judicial or other prominent positions held by the persons named. 
It also contains sketches of each of the courts of the city and county, lists of 
judges, with the dates of their commissions, and other lists as indicated in 
the title. Mr. Martin spent over ten years in preparing and publishing this 
hook, which is thus highly spoken of by Chief-Justice Sharswood: “It is a 
very valuable work, and must have cost a great deal of time and Jabor in the 
collection of the material. I have examined it very carefully, and am im- 
pressed not only with its fulness, but its accuracy.” 
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Tue Nortuwest Review. A Biographical and Historical Monthly. 
Editorial staff: Rev. Kdward D. Neill, G. F. Magoun, D.D., Joseph Ward, 
D.D., C. W. Butterfield, J.D. O'Connor. Vol. I. No.1. March, 1883. The 
Review Company: Minneapolis, Minn. 8vo. pp. 64. 

In the prospectus of this new periodical it is stated that the first volume 
of it “ will end with the February number in 1884, and will contain nearly 
800 pages of biographical and historical matter prepared by authors of ac- 
knowledged literary ability in the States of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Dakota Territory.” The initial number is chiefly biographical. 


A Mewvoranpum-Descrirtion of the finer specimens of Indian earthenware 
ots in the collection of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
Vilkes-Barre, Pa. Made by Harrison Wright, Recording Secretary of the 

Society, and Member of its Committee on Cabinet. Publication No. 4. 
Printed for the Society. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1883. 

Seven pots are described in this little pamphlet, the representations of 

them being remarkably good. 


RemINIscENCES AND Memorraus or Men or tHe Revo.ution AND THEIR 
Faminires. By A. B. Muzzey. Fully illustrated. Boston: Estes and 
Lauriat. 1883. 8vo. pp. xviii. 4+ 424. 

This book comprises personal recollections and traditions concerning 
several New England heroes of the Revolution belonging to the Otis, Adams, 
Quincy, Lincoln, and other families of distinction, with whom the writer is 
acquainted, including special accounts of the Society of the Cincinnati and 
the Battle of Lexington. Chapters are also devoted to Lafayette, Jackson, 
Channing, and Emerson. The last one in the work is designed by the 
writer to indicate how, “ while Massachusetts and her associate States of the 
North initiated the labors and perils of the war, it was left largely to the 
Southern and Middle States to consummate their task.” The best illustra- 
tion in the book is the frontispiece portrait of the author. 


Notes on THE DescenDants oF Nicwonas STILLWELL, THE ANCESTOR OF 
THE STILLWELL Famity 1n America. By William H. Stillwell. New York. 
1883. 8vo. pp. 62. 

This little pamphlet is purely genealogical, comprising the names of 1999 
persons of the lineage to which it is devoted—a considerable enlargement of 
the “‘ Genealogical History” appended to the Karly Memoirs of the Stilwell 
Family, by Benj. Marshall Stilwell, published in 1878. Members of the 
family who appear to have been overlooked by the author are spoken of in 
“The Descendants of Jiéran Kyn” in this Magazine, vol. V. pp. 86 and 87. 
The book has a full index, and a portrait of the writer. 


Br-cznTENARY MeworiaL or Jeremian Carter, who came to the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania in 1682, containing a historic genealogy of his descend- 
ants down to the present time. By Thomas Maxwell Potts. Canonsburg, 
Pa. Published by the author, 1883. 8vo. pp. 304. 

Besides mentioning over 1200 members of the family of Jeremiah Carter, 
this book comprises “a short account of early Penhsylvania settlers bearing 
the name of Carter,” not known to be related to him. The materials being 
derived from original sources, it is, no doubt, generally accurate. It con- 
tains a phototype of the writer, and a wood-cut (from an engraving by St. 
Mémin) of Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick, one of the consulting physicians called 
in by Dr. Craik on occasion of the last illness of General Washington. 
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Svenska Briper af R. Bergstrim. Stockholm, 1882. 8vo. pp. 232, 56. 
Among the short historical and literary essays of which this book consists is 
one of 24 pages, entitled “ Nya Sverige,” relating to the old Swedish colony 
on the Delaware. Although the paper imparts no information not already 
in print, it merits notice as written in an agreeable style, and as containing 
a few bibliographical notes on works connected with the subject, the author 
being the librarian of the Royal Library at Stockholm. 





Queries. 


Mires Manvscripts.—On pages 237 and 559-60 of Volume IT. of Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, second series, are given extracts from Miles’s manuscripts. 
Can any one inform us where these manuscripts are, and what is the character 
of them ? 


“Sweer Sincer or Israev.”—Who is the person so designated in the 
“ Brief Narrative of the Proceedings of William Penn,” constituting the first 
one of “ Papers relating to the History of the Church in Pennsylvania,” in 
Historical Collections relating to the American Colonial Church, edited 
by William Stevens Perry, D.D., Vol. I1.? What is the significance of the 
expression in that connection ? 


Replies. 


Catnartne Tennent (Vol. VI. pp. 374 and 498).—Catharine Tennent, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Tennent, of Freehold, New Jersey, was descended 
from Johannes Preterse Verbrugge, or van Burgh (Bridges in English), from 
Haarlem in Holland, born 1624, who was a trader in Nieu Amsterdam and 
Beaverwyck at a very early date, and in 1657 sent down from the latter 
place three hundred beaver skins. After his marriage van Burgh made 
the former his place of residence, where he became a prominent merchant 
and magistrate. He married in Nieu Amsterdam, 29 March (24 April ?), 
1658, Catrina Roelofse (daughter of Roelof Jansen van Maesterlandt and 
his wife, the noted Anneka Janse), widow of Lucas Rodenburgh (vice-director 
of Curacoa, 1646-57, in which latter year he died). His children were all 
born in Nieu Amsterdam. His will is dated 22 December, 1696, and he died 
1697. (See Valentine’s Manual, 1861-4-6.) He had issue : 

1. Helena, baptized 4 April, 1659, died young. 

2. Helena, baptized 28 July, 1660, married 25 (26?) April, 1680, Tennis 
de Kay. 

VoL. vil.—8 
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3. Anna, baptized 10 August (September?) 1662, married 13 June (2 
July), 1684, Andries Gravenraedt. 

4. Catharine, baptized 19 April, 1665, married Hendrick van Rensselaer. 

5. Peter, baptized 14 July, 1666, married 2 November, 1688, Sarah 
Cuyler. 

6. Maria, baptized 20 September, 1673, married Stephen Richards. 

7. Johannes married 9 July, 1696, Margaret Provoost. 

Captain Peter van Burgh was Mayor of Albany, New York, 1699, 1700- 
21-3. He had a house lot on the north side of State Street, west of Pearl, 
and near the stockade, next to the lot of his father-in-law, Hendrick Cuyler. 
He was buried in the church, 20 July, 1740. (See Pierson’s First Settlers 
of Albany, N. Y.) He had issue, one daughter: 

Catharine, baptized 10 November, 1689, married 19 September, 1707, 
Philip, eldest son of Robert Livingston, of Albany, born at that place, 
1686, died in New York city, 1749. They had issue, six sons and three daugh- 
ters. The youngest son, William, born 1723, was for many years Governor 
of New Jersey. (See Holgate’s American Genealogies, Livingston family.) 

Captain Johannes van Burgh, of New York city, was captain of the 
sloop Constant Abigail, captured off the coast of England by a French pri- 
vateer. (Doc.Col. Hist. N.Y., vol. iii. p. 430.) By the census of New York 
for 1706, he was living in that city. His will, recorded N. Y. Sur. Office, 
Liber 10, p. 45, is dated 14 November, 1705, in which he styles himself 
“mariner,” and names his wife Margareta, son Johannes, daughters 
Johanna and Catharine, and brother Peter van Burgh, and brother-in-law 
David Provoost (see N. Y. Gen. and Biog. Record, vol. 6, p. 5, 1876). 
Issue : 

1. Johanna, baptized 16 April, 1697, married 20 August, 1720, Gerardus 
Duyking. 

2. Johannes, baptized 6 August, 1699. 

3. Catharine, baptized 16 August, 1704, married first, 1719, John Noble ; 
married secondly, 23 August, 1738, Rev. Wm. Tennent; she died at Pitts- 
grove, Salem Co., New Jersey, 1787. 

4. David, baptized 12 September, 1708. 

5. Elizabeth, baptized 25 March, 1712. 

After her first marriage, Catharine went with her husband to England, 
and two children were soon born: one died young; the other, Mary Noble, 
married first Robert Cumming, of Freehold, New Jersey, and married secondly 
a Mr. Wyncoop, of Bucks Co., Pa. The husband, John Noble, went to the 
West Indies on business, and while there was taken with the fever and died. 
During his stay, he met an old New York friend, Mr. Boudinot, who wrote 
the circumstances of John’s death to his father in England. John had a 
bachelor uncle named Stokes, of Stoke Castle, near Bristol, who urged the 
widow to make his house her home ; but she preferred to return to her family 
in New York, which she did in 1723, a short time after the receipt of the 
news of her husband’s death, when she went to live with her husband’s 
brother, Mr. Isaac Noble, a wealthy merchant, who, as well as Mr. Boudi- 
not, were elders in the Huguenot church of that city. This Mr. Isaac 
Noble was the means of bringing together the Rev. Mr. Tennent and his 
widowed sister, resulting in the marriage, as related by Mr. Elias Boudinot 
in his life of the Rev. Wm. Tennent. Her second husband died 8 March, 
1777. His son, Rev. Wm. Tennent, who was pastor of a church in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, came north upon the death 6f his father, and after 


settling affairs, took his father’s papers, and with his mother started to re- 
turn to Charleston. They travelled by means of private conveyances, and 
with them were the widow of the Rev. Dr. Findley and Capt. Schaff, and two 
servants. When about fifty miles from Charleston, her son was suddenly 
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taken sick and died; and his father’s valuable papers were lost sight of, and 
have not since been found. The bereaved widow soon decided to return, 
and weut to live with her daughter Mary, now the wife of Matthew Wyn- 
coop, of Bucks Co., Pa., but in a few years she too died, and Mrs. Tennent 
then went to the home of her granddaughter, Anna (Cumming) Schenck, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Schenck, then the pastor of the Pittsgrove, Salem 
Co., New Jersey, church, where he remained from 1780 to 1787, and where 
this worthy old lady, having survived two husbands and all of her children, 
died about 1787, in the 84th year of her age, and was buried in the church 
burying ground at that place. <A record of these facts respecting Mrs. Ten- 
nent was left some years since by Miss Catharine van Burgh Schenck, who 
was born 7 January, 1775, and died at Franklin, Ohio, 4 July, 1871. She 
had a vivid recollection and a profound love for her great-grandmother, 
from whom she derived her name. No record of the death of Mrs. T'ennent, 
nor any tombstone to her memory has yet been found in New Jersey, but 
the statement as to her death at Pittsgrove, and her age at the time, is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

By her first husband, John Noble, she had issue : 

Mary, b. Bristol, England, married first, 1746, Robert Cumming; secondly, 
Matthew Wyncoop. 

, d. young. 

By her second husband, Rev. Wm. Tennent, she had, besides several chil- 
dren who died young, issue : 

Dr. John, b. Freehold, N. J., d. in West Indies, et. about 33 years. 

Rev. William, b. Freehold, N. J., d. near Charleston, 8S. C., Sept.—Oct. 
1777, wt. 37 years. 

Dr. Gilbert, b. Freehold, N. J., d. at Freehold, N. J., before his father, 
aged 28 years (see Life of Rev. Wm. Tennent, by Hon. Elias Boudinot, 
N. Y., T. Whittaker, 2 Bible House). 

General Robert C. Schenck, of Washington, D. C., has.a very fine por- 
trait of Mrs. Tennent, painted in England while yet Mrs. Noble, and which 
presents a lady of great beauty. 

Mr. John N. A. Griswold, of New York city, brother of Mrs. Secretary 
Frelinghuysen, has the portraits of both Catharine van Burgh and her hus- 
band, John Noble, and also of Johannes, brother of Catharine. Catharine 
was nearly related to Sir John van Burgh, and to Charles and Philip van 
Burgh, commanders of men-of-war in the English navy. 

With this much of the record given, can any one give information as to 
the fate of the papers of the Rev. William Tennent, of Freehold, N. J., 
which were lost sight of at the time of the death of his son? or give informa- 
tion respecting Mr. Isaac Noble, the brother of Catharine’s first husband, 
or of his family or descendants ? 

Washington, D. C., March 17, 1883. &. D. GS. 





Ricwarps; Evans; Boonr.—Referring to the article in No. 1, Vol. VI., 
of the Pennsynvanta Maaazine, by Mr. Louis Richards, of Reading, on 
the “ Descendants of Owen Richards,” I can add some facts concerning per- 
sons who were no doubt of Owen Richards’s immediate family. The Friends 
meeting records at Gwynedd (Montgomery County), and Radnor (now 
Delaware County), show the marriage of three children of Rowland Richard, 
of Tredyffrin, Chester County ; and Rowland, no doubt, was the close rela- 
tive (probably a brother) of Owen, the presumption being sustained in 
part by Mr. Louis Richards’s suggestion that Owen, before moving to Berks 
County, probably lived in Tredyffrin. 

The marriages referred to are these :— 

1722.—At the house of Katharine Richard [Tredyffrin ?], 8th mo. 10th, 
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Cadwalader Evans, son of Evan Pugh [ap Hugh], of Gwynedd, and Sarah 
Richard, daughter of Rowland, late of Merion, deceased. [Certificate 
signed by 42 witnesses.]|— Radnor m. m. records. 

1726.—At Gwynedd meeting-house, 2d mo. 21st, Samuel Richards, son of 
Rowland, of Tredyffrin, Chester County, deceased, to Elizabeth Evans, 
daughter of Owen, of Gwynedd. [Among the 54 witnesses were Rowland 
and John Richards.]|— Gwynedd m. m. records. 

1729.—At Gwynedd meeting-house, 3d mo. 2d, Robert Evans, son of 
Owen, late of Gwynedd, deceased, and Ruth Richard, daughter of Rowland, 
late of Tredyffrin, deceased.— Radnor m. m. records. 

Robert Evans, named in the last record, died at Gwynedd, in September, 
1746. His wife, Ruth, survived him, with nine children living, and a tenth 
expected, as oj from Robert’s will. The will appoints Samuel 
Richards, “ my brother-in-law,” a trustee, this being the Samuel who had 
married Elizabeth Evans in 1726. 

These several Gwynedd marriages show a close connection of the Richards 
family and the Welsh families at Gwynedd, which is further illustrated when 
Mr. Louis Richards mentions that the appraisers of William Richards’s estate 
in Oley, Berks County, in 1752, were Ellis Hughs and George Boone. Ellis 
Hughs, as he surmises, was indeed a Welshman. He was the son of John 
Hugh, one of the first party of Gwynedd colonists (1698). Ellis married 
Edward Foulke’s daughter, Jane, in 1713, and subsequently removed to 
Oley, his descendants being numerous in that region at one time. The 
other appraiser of William Richards’s estate, George Boone, was the uncle 
of Daniel Boone, of Kentucky (as stated by L. R.) ; and he, too, came from 
the neighborhood of Gwynedd, At least two marriages of the Boones took 
place at Gwynedd, and are upon the records of that monthly meeting. One 
was that of his sister Mary to John Webb, 7th mo. 13th, 1720; and the 
other of his brother, Squire Boone, to Sarah Morgan, daughter of Edward, 
ith mo. 23d,1720. Among the witnesses at the first marriage were George 
_ appraiser), Squire, and Benjamin Boone; and at the other, James 

oone. Squire Boone was the father of Daniel, the pioneer. He and 
George then lived in or subsequently removed to Berks County, Daniel 
having been born either in Bucks County, probably in New Britain Town- 
ship, or possibly in Philadelphia (now Montgomery) County, at or near 
Gwynedd. 

est Chester, Pa. Howarp M. Jenkins. 


Tae “Sovtnern Ranoers,” or “Sutraertann’s Rirtemen.” (Vol. VI- 
p. 496.)—The rolls on file in the Treasury Department show that Captain 
Joseph McCoy had a “ Volunteer Riflemen” company in the 2d Brigade, 
1st Division of Penna. Militia, in the war of 1812-15. They were mustered 
and paid from Sept. 14, 1814, to Jan. 3, 1815, Samuel Conrad, paymaster ; 
and were under Lieut. Col. Joel B. Sutherland. The name of “ Southern 
Rangers” does not apres, and is probably a mistake for “ Sutherland’s Rifle- 
men.” From several affidavits it seems that the company was raised in 


Philadelphia. A. L. Guss. 
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